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1953 1953 
FEBRUARY 8-10 Missouri Valley Electric Association Engineering 
ae Z Conference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
2- 3 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Mayflower Hotel, 12.14 IES Southwestern Regional Meeting, Hotel Baker, 
Akron, Ohio. ; Dallas, Texas. 

2- 3 PUAA Region 8 Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 4 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction 
4- 5 EEI Commercial Lighting Committee, Statler Hotel, with Personnel Section of Ohio Electric Institute, 
Boston, Mass. : ; ; Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 
5 PIP West North Central Regional Meeting, Winona, 6.17 Southeastern Electric Exchange Engineering and 

Minn. , ; ae Operating Section Conference, Edgewater Gulf 
5- 6 PEA Hydraulic Power Committee, William Penn Ho- Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; : 17 Maryland Utilities Association Annual Meeting, 
5- 6 PEA Joint Meeting of Electrical Equipment and Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Relay Committees, Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 99 NCEA Production Engineering Meeting, Dyckman 
Pa. : aes : Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
5- 6 Missouri Valley Electric Association Industrial and 90.92 National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Ac- 
Commercial Sales Conference, President Hotel, countants, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 21 NCEA Accident Prevention Committee, Dyckman 
12-18 EEI Commercial Cooking Committee, John Marshall Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 21-23 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Southwestern Gas 
12-13 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee Measurement Short Course, University of Okla- 
Meeting, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. homa. Norman. Okla. 
12-13 PEA Transmission and Distribution Committee, 292 NCEA Distribution and Equipment Engineering 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Meeting, Dyckman Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Palmer House, 23-24 PEA Meter Committee, Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 24-25 NCEA South Dakota All-Electrical Industry Meet- 
16-17 EEI Industrial Power and Heating Section, Schen- ing, Ward Hotel, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
ley Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 26-28 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Spring 
16-17 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Jefferson Ho- Conference, Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. : 
19 PIP East North Central Regional Meeting, Commo- MAY 
dore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio. - 
19-20 EEI-AGA Accounting Conference Rehearsal Meet- 1- 2 Controllers Institute of America, Pacific Coast Con- 
ing, Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. ference, Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, Calif. 
19-20 PEA Systems Operation Committee, Hotel Bruns- 3- 6 EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee Annual Meet- 
wick, Lancaster, Pa. ing, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
23-27 CEA Engineering and Operating, Sales, and General 4- 5 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Edgewater 
Divisions Meeting, Palliser Hotel, Calgary, Alta. Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
25 ECAP Management Group (Dinner Meeting) Union 4- 6 Northwestern Electric Light and Power Associa- 
League Club, New York City. tion, Business Development Section, Davenport 
26-27 PEA Prime Movers Committee, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 5- 6 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
27-28 Controllers Institute of America, Southern Confer- Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
ence, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 7- 8 PEA Industrial Sales Conference, Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa. 
MARCH i- 8 — Annual Convention, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, 
2- 6 ASCE Convention, Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, 11-12 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Sir Walter 
Calif. Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 
5- 6 Pacific Coast Electric Association Engineering and 12-13 PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Edison Build- 
Operating Section Conference, Long Beach, Calif. ing of Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
8-11 NCEA Electrical Industries Meet, Hotel Nicollet, 13-15 Pacific Coast Electric Association Annual Conven- 
Minneapolis, Minn. tion, Hoberg’s, Lake County, Calif. 
12-18 PUAA Region 5 Meeting, Richmond, Va. 14-15 IES East Central Regional Conference, Hotel Lord 
19 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquar- Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
ters, New York, N. Y. 14-15 PEA Hydraulic Power Committee, York, Pa. 
23-24 NCEA Accounting Conference, Dyckman Hotel, 14-15 PEA Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Skytop, Pa. 
23-24 IES Canadian Regional Conference, Chateau Laurier, 18-19 IES Southern Regional Conference, Sedgefield Inn, 
Ottawa, Ont. Greensboro, N. C. 
23-25—Southeastern Electric Exchange, 20th Annual Con- 21-22 PEA Systems Operation Committee, Harrisburg, 
ference, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. ra. 
26-27 Oklahoma Utilities Association Convention, Tulsa 21-22 Southeastern Electric Exchange Industrial Power 
Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. Sales Conference, Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, 
30-Apr. 2 EEI 19th Annual Sales Conference, Edgewater B «. 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 25-26 IES Great Lakes Regional Conference, Syracuse 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
APRIL 25-27 EEI Meter and Service Committee, Wentworth-by- 
— the-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 
2- 3 IES Pacific Northwest Regional Conference, Benson 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. JUNE 
8- 9 Pacific Coast Electric Association Administrative 7 ; ‘ 
Services Section Conference, Phoenix, Ariz. 1 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction 
8-10 Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, with EEI Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Engineering and Operation Section, Multnomah 1- 4 EEI 21st ANNUAL CONVENTION, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. (Continued on page 58) 
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Sales Planning for More Abundant 


An address before the 


N traveling around and talking to 
people who are making the pro- 
gress of electrical living their own 

lifework, I have felt as never before 
the magnitude and significance of the 
growth now going on in the electric 
industry. By the end of 1955, just one 
decade since the close of World War 
II, the industry will have more than 
doubled its generating capacity, from 
50,000,000 kw to about 115,000,000. 
And, during that ten-year span, elec- 
tric utility companies, installing by 
far the greater part of the new ca- 
pacity, will have spent about $20,000,- 
000,000 on new construction—$5,500,- 
000,000 more than their entire invest- 
ment in plant and equipment at the 
end of 1945. 

That is growth of the most prodigi- 
ous and awe-inspiring kind—growth 
which, incidentally, could not have 
come about without the marvels of 
equipment production performed by 
the nation’s electrical manufacturers, 
who have grown mightily themselves. 


The Basic Consideration 


The basic consideration behind this 
tremendous development is that the 
resulting outpouring of electricity and 
appliances will be sold. If ever an in- 
dustry development guaranteed the 
need for continuous management at- 
tention to sales policies, organizations, 
and programs, this enormous expan- 
sion is it. 

That expansion has been planned 
carefully to meet any foreseeable re- 
quirements of peace or war. It is 
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equally important that our selling ac- 
tivities be planned in advance to al- 
low for a wide variety of economic 
possibilities. The larger a company 
plant becomes, the more important be- 
comes the sales organization, which 
must be able to guarantee the profit- 
able utilization of the plant’s capacity, 
no mattter what conditions are. This 
calls for a high degree of alertness, 
flexibility, and skill on the part of 
sales forces. 

Electric company managements be- 
lieve that the money invested in sales 
promotion, advertising, sales training, 
and specific selling drives are as fund- 
amental to successful utility operation 
as the cost of fuel. It could even be 
argued that money invested in selling 
is more important than almost any 
other operational expense. This was 
certainly true in the formative days of 
the electric industry. You could not 
begin to operate an electric company 
unless you were reasonably sure you 
were going to sell the output. 

It has been the cumulative effect of 
decades of selling and advertising by 
electrical manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and utility companies which 
has made electrical living paramount 
in the minds of the American people 
and which has made them receptive 
to the new applications of electricity 
constantly being developed. 

But these past efforts provide no 
justification for coasting. On the con- 
trary, electric company managements 
find that the sales organizations in the 
industry now have new and greater 
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responsibilities, in keeping with the 
magnitude of the job they have al- 
ready done and the tremendous future 
which lies ahead. 

In fact, while its sales achievement 
during the past ten-year period has 
been remarkable, the industry cer- 
tainly should not become complacent. 
True, any market is limitless, but it 
won’t sell itself. We are in fact losing 
ground in our share of the customer’s 
dollar. A decade ago the annual resi- 
dential bill for electricity averaged 
$36.78 (for 986 kwhr). This was about 
2.39 per cent of the average industrial 
wage. Last year the electric bill was 
$56.31 (for 2,004 kwhr—twice as 
many kilowatthours), but this was 
only 1.67 per cent of the average wage. 
We can be justly proud that the elec- 
tric industry has been able to sell its 
service so much cheaper in spite of 
increased costs. We must strive to con- 
tinue obtaining our fair share of the 
customer’s dollar. 


An Educational Obligation 

We have carried the conviction 
across this country and even to other 
lands, that electricity is a boon to 
mankind, the like of which has never 
been seen before. It has already per- 
formed miracles in raising productive 
efficiency in factories, lightening 
chores on the farm, and relieving 
drudgery and tedium in the home. But 
what has been done is nothing to what 
is to come. 

The whole electric industry, partic- 
ularly the salesman of electrical liv- 
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ing, thus has a very real educational 
obligation to the American people. As 
fast as new developments come into 
practical application, he must bring to 
the attention of his industrial, farm, 
and home customers, what these ad- 
vances can mean to them. In particular 
instances, especially among industrial 
establishments, his message may be 
practically a life-and-death matter, 
making the difference between a pros- 
perous, efficient business enterprise 
and a failing concern. 

This touches on the economic re- 
sponsibility of the salesman of elec- 
trical living. Ours is an electrical age, 
and our economy has electric power 
as its basic energy. Our sales efforts 
not only affect employment and busi- 
ness conditions in the utility and ap- 
pliance manufacturing industries but, 
by increasing efficiency in other busi- 
nesses and promoting new develop- 
ments, they foster economic strength 
in a myriad of enterprises and help in 
the creation of new businesses. Our 
contribution along this line is par- 
ticularly important now, as we look 
ahead to the time when our civilian 
economy must fill in the gaps which 
may be left by a declining defense 
economy. 

Planning Today for Tomorrow 

Generating capacity installations 
are being delayed several months on 
account of material shortages, and it 
is reported that this condition will 
continue in 1953 and into 1954. Par- 
ticularly in certain areas, this will 
hinder selling efforts until companies 
see more clearly that their scheduled 
installations are getting out of the 
woods. 

Regardless of this condition, com- 
prehensive sales plans and training 
programs are important now because 
of the time lag between the decision to 
put pressure on sales and the date such 
decisions can result in adding substan- 
tial load on the line. This time lag is 
generally thought to be about two 
years, and it is safe to assume that 
every company is the country will be 
definitely feeling the need for load 
building on a larger scale within the 
next two years. 

It is not surprising, then, that elec- 
tric company managements are scru- 
tinizing their sales organizations with 
as much care and reference to the 
future as they have been considering 
their plant expansion programs. They 
are well aware that the time may soon 
be at hand when the sales force must 
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“get going” with its full capability. 
This cannot be achieved if the selling 
organization, like a new generator, is 
only in the blueprint stage or partly 
installed when needed. 

In emphasizing in this fashion the 
recognized need for building up sales 
staffs now, I do not mean to give the 
impression that sales are primarily a 
future consideration—that little or no 
actual selling is being done or needs 
to be done now. 

Selling that is done now also has a 
most important bearing on the future. 
If our sales efforts today convince a 
customer that she should buy an elec- 
tric range rather than some other 
kind, some electric company’s revenues 
will show the good effect of that pur- 
chase for years to come. If selling now 
speeds the proper modernizing of 
stores, farms, and factories, the re- 
sults will be found in the electric com- 
pany income account for a consider- 
able period. There is this considera- 
tion, too: modernizing through proper 
electrification may be easier to sell 
now than it might be in the future, 
with changed economic conditions. 

There is another factor which has 
influenced the maintenance and build- 
up of sales programs. Salesmen, after 
all, are among our primary contacts 
with the public and have a most effec- 
tive role in making friends for the in- 
dustry. Their contacts with the differ- 
ent phases of community life, their 
continually demonstrated friendly in- 
terest in offering electrical methods 
which help people earn a better living 
or enjoy a pleasanter home, are most 
valuable in humanizing the electric 
company for the customers it serves. 


Translating Plans into Action 

These, briefly, are basics in manage- 
ment’s consideration of the sales func- 
tion. Now, how are they being trans- 
lated into action? For an indication, 
let us look at a recent survey, as yet 
incomplete, of 1953 sales plans. The 
cross-section thus far obtained of 
electric companies in the U. S. is com- 
posed of companies representing over 
18,000,000 residential, farm, commer- 
cial, and industrial customers, about 
40 per cent of the total meters in the 
nation. 

First of all, 43 per cent of these 
companies expect a somewhat better 
business climate in 1953 than in 1952, 
and another 40 per cent feel that the 
two years will be about the same. In 
other words, over 80 per cent of the 
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surveyed group are making their plans 
on the basis that 1953 will be as good 
a year as 1952, or even better. None 
indicated belief that there would be 
a much worse business climate. 

With their individual estimates of 
the situation, the majority of com- 
panies showed a definite tendency to- 
ward raising sales budgets for 1953 
over the 1952 level. Seventy per cent 
of the surveyed group reported in- 
creases averaging 15 per cent in their 
residential budgets, and 60 per cent 
reported increases averaging 10 per 
cent in both the commercial and in- 
dustrial categories. Only one com- 
pany contemplated a decrease, and 
that was in the commercial budget. 

Prospective advertising expendi- 
tures for electric sales also show ad- 
vances. Fifty per cent of the com- 
panies expect average increases of 10 
per cent in their residential advertis- 
ing, averaging 20 per cent over 1952; 
and 23 per cent will boost their 1953 
industrial budgets an average of 15 
per cent over the preceding year. No 
company intends to lower advertising 
expense in any category. 

The expansion of sales plans for 
1953 carries over into the development 
of sales staffs and organizations. 
Fifty-five per cent of the surveyed 
companies are to increase their sales 
organizations in the residential and 
farm fields, 45 per cent will expand 
commercial sales staffs, and 35 per 
cent their industrial power sales 
groups. In none of these categories 
does any company expect to reduce 
sales forces. 

Sixty-five per cent of the companies 
who have reported were conducting 
merchandising activities in 1952 and 
will continue to do so in 1953. Of this 
group, half plan to add more appli- 
ance sales personnel, while just under 
half foresee little or no change. 

Dealer sales organizations function 
in 95 per cent of the companies sur- 
veyed, and between one-fourth and 
one-third of this group expect to add 
personnel. No company plans any re- 
duction. 

From the returns in the survey, it 
is evident that promotional attention 
will be given to a wide range of elec- 
trical applications, but, as is inevita- 
ble, some have attracted preference. 
In the residential field, the more fa- 
vored applications are reported as 
dryers, lighting, ranges, water heat- 
ers, and freezers. In the commercial 
market, there is emphasis on lighting, 
cooking, air conditioning, and water 
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heaters, while in the industrial field, 
particular activity will include electric 
heating, lighting, new industries, mo- 
tor applications, and conversion to 
central station power. 

That, in outline, is how the picture 
looks on the basis of survey returns 
received by the Institute. 

EEI does not undertake any direct 
promotional activities on a national 
scale, but the Commercial Division, 
with its 20 committees, does prepare 
and provide in great quantity a variety 
of sales aids and materials for use by 
electric companies and other firms and 
organizations interested in the prog- 
ress of electrical living. 


Scope of EEI Commercial Activities 


To show you how serious we are 
about this, I would like to review 
briefly the Institute’s Commercial 
Division set-up. With the Commercial 
Division General Committee heading 
the organization, the remaining com- 
mittees are divided into five sections— 
Commercial Sales Section, Farm Sec- 
tion, Residential Section, Industrial 
Power and Heating Section, and Spe- 
cia] Service Section. A roll-call of the 
standing committees may give an idea 
of EEI’s comprehensive approach to 
sales problems. Here are the commit- 
tees: Commercial Cooking, Commer- 
cial Lighting, Market Development 
and Electrical Applications, Street 
Lighting Coordination, Agricultural 
Development, Farm Utilization, Rural 
Youth, Dealer Coordination, Electric 
Kitchen and Laundry, Electric Water 
Heating, Home Service, Residential 
Lighting, Television, Competitive Ser- 
vice, General Power and Heating, In- 
dustrial Lighting, Merchandising, 
Sales Personnel and Training, and 
Wiring Specifications. As can be seen, 
they pretty well cover the waterfront. 

For 1953, considerable committee 
work and development of new EEI 
sales tools have as focal points four 
programs which are already being 
carried on successfully—the Planned 
Lighting Program, the Mother- 
Daughter phase of the Live Electri- 
cally Program, the Sales Training Pro- 
gram, and the Commercial Cooking 
Activity. 

Much that is done by the EEI 
Commercial Committees supplements 
and is supplemented by the excellent 
work of the individual product sec- 
tions in NEMA’s business develop- 
ment organization. EEI also partici- 
pates, along with other associations, 
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in the work of the National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau, which is wholly fi- 
nanced by NEMA. 

Other commercial activities of the 
Institute involve cooperative efforts 
within the electrical industry. In the 
Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 
EEI cooperates with three manufac- 
turers of lamp bulbs to provide light- 
ing educational materials. In the Elec- 
tric Water Systems Council, now 16 
years old, 28 pump manufacturers join 
with EEI in promoting the use of elec- 
tric water systems. Formed just this 
spring is the Industrial Electrification 
Council which, thus far, includes EEI 
and three manufacturers of industrial 
heating equipment among its mem- 
bers. Its membership is open to other 
power companies and to other manu- 
facturers, and its activities, as they 
expand, will be directed toward the 
coordination of promotional activities 
in the industrial field. 

Another organization, the Health 
Home Council, is now in process of 
formation, and is being developed with 
the main purpose of aiding the large 
numbers of physically handicapped 
homemakers through better utiliza- 
tion of electric applications. Both EEI 
and NEMA have been working with 
the American Medical Association in 
planning this activity. 

I hope that this necessarily brief 
resume carries some idea of the vigor 
and scope of EEI commercial activi- 
ties. There are over 300 committee 
workers in the EEI Commercial Divi- 
sion, drawn from member electric 
companies throughout the land. In 
bringing to committee councils their 
expert knowledge, their enthusiasm 
and the desire of their own companies 
to do a good selling job, these people 
have made distinct contributions to 
the electric industry sales record. 

Fundamentally, that record has 
been built by a variety of sales efforts 
on the local, service-area level, al- 
though important assistance may have 
been given by national campaigns or 
organizations. Cooperative programs 
in which dealers, manufacturers, and 
utilities participate, campaigns care- 
fully laid out to meet local load and 
capacity conditions, and big drives on 
specific markets must be given the mo- 
mentum guidance they need right in 
the territory where appliances and 
electricity are to be sold. 

The electric companies are well 
aware of this truth, because, by the 
nature of their service, they are irre- 
vocably tied to their communities. 
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Consequently, their selling activities, 
like other phases of operation, are 
closely tailored to community condi- 
tions, needs, and development. Firmly 
convinced as they are that the electri- 
cal way of doing things promises the 
best in business prosperity and good 
living, electric companies must sell 
their product and its applications, if 
their communities are to progress and 
if the companies are to progress with 
them. 


Present Load Building 


Right now the industry is building 
load at an unprecedented rate. In the 
residential field, the average customer 
is using over 2100 kwhr annually, more 
than twice the figure of ten years ago, 
and the annual kilowatthour increase 
has for the last several years shown an 
accelerating trend. Thanks to the in- 
genuity, initiative, and energy of elec- 
trical manufacturers, there has never 
before been such a comprehensive ar- 
ray of appliances and applications and, 
by the same token, never before such 
splendid load-building possibilities. It 
will not be many years before homes 
using 5,000 kwhr annually will be 
commonplace, and we must not only 
be prepared to sell the applications 
which will bring this about. We must 
also make sure that sales emphasis on 
wiring and other installation factors 
properly prepare the way so that the 
home customer will gain full advan- 
tage and appreciation of the coming 
era of electrical living. 

Incidentally, Electrical World, in its 
issue of October 20, 1952, contains an 
editorial on wiring which effectively 
drives home the point that the indus- 
try’s very existence depends on our 
customers’ wiring. After noting the 
good work being done by the National 
Adequate Wiring Bureau and other 
groups, Electrical World goes on to 
say: “The fact does remain, though, 
that the whole electrical industry does 
not give to customers’ wiring the at- 
tention it deserves. The industry gen- 
erally seems still to be content, as it 
has been in the past, with some wiring 
and some business, when it could have 
more wiring and more business.” This 
is a problem which will require re- 
doubled efforts, especially of a coopera- 
tive kind by all of us—electric com- 
panies, manufacturers, distributors, 
dealers, and contractors alike. 

Turning to the farm picture, we find 
dairy and poultry farms already using 
10,000 to 50,000 kwhr a year, com- 
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pared with the 1951 national average 
of 2640 kwhr. These farms indicate 
the enormous load-building potential 
of modern agriculture and point out 
the challenge and the opportunity 
which lie in this field. We are on the 
road to what has been called produc- 
tion-line farming, where the farmer 
will gain a high volume of productiv- 
ity at low unit cost from crop speciali- 
zation and a high degree of mechani- 
zation. As electric power is absolutely 
essential to industrial mass produc- 
tion, so, too, will it be to similar proc- 
esses in agriculture. 

Even in American industry, justly 
viewed as the most efficient and mod- 
ern productive machine in the world, 
there are awe-inspiring advances on 
the horizon, practically all of which 
will involve electrical applications. The 
automatic factory, powered by a fan- 
tastic variety of electric motors, con- 
trolled by electronic “brains,” and 
using other electrical processes to pro- 
duce finished manufacturing goods at 
one end from raw materials fed into 
the other, is a concept now close to 
concrete realization. The prospect 
which this coming revolution presents 
to the industrial power salesman is 
dazzling indeed. 

We of the electric companies are 
working towards this vista with every 
confidence, backed by the great abili- 
ties of the electric manufacturing in- 
dustry, which, on the one hand, pro- 
duces the equipment needed to pro- 
vide electric service and, on the other, 
brings forth appliances and applica- 
tions without which electric service 
could not make its contributions to 
human progress. 


Grounds for Optimism 

The electric companies are selling 
today for tomorrow, and they are plan- 
ning sales policies now for tomorrow’s 
selling campaigns. We are doing this 
in the same forward-looking manner, 
with the same spirit of service to our 
customers and the nation, that we have 
been exercising in our expansion 
plans. Despite the 20-year campaign 
of encroachment by Federal power, the 
investor-owned electric companies are 
strong, strong in their management, 
finances, and employees, strong in 
their devotion to the public good, 
strong in their faith in the future. 
In its approach to problems ahead, our 
industry is leading from strength. 

With regard to the Federal power 
situation, there are some factors 
which IJ have noted which offer definite 
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grounds for optimism to the electric 
companies. Important among these are 
the increasing public disillusionment 
with left-wing practice and the grow- 
ing awareness of the public of the ef- 
fect on their pocketbooks of the tax- 
free status of governmental power 
undertakings. 

Perhaps most significant is the fact 
that in a few years, much of the po- 
tential water power of the streams in 
most parts of the country will have 
been developed by private as well as 
governmental agencies. This. will 
largely remove flood control, irriga- 
tion, and navigation as excuses for 
huge government appropriations for 
power projects. Without these consti- 
tutional disguises, government power 
advocates will have to campaign for 
steam power plants to further their 
goal of socialized power, and, with the 
issue between government power and 
free-enterprise electric service thus 
openly drawn, the electric companies 
should find definite advantage on their 
side. 

Also encouraging have been recent 
acts of Congress, which show antip- 
athy to the practice of building du- 
plicating transmission and_ steam- 
generating facilities, and the Congres- 
sional insistence upon contracts to use 
existing facilities to avoid this waste- 
ful and destructive practice. 

Finally, the time may not be far 
distant when Federal power operations 
will be taxed and will have to pay their 
full costs, as huge Federal expendi- 
tures increase the tax burden on in- 
dividuals and businesses. When finan- 
cial responsibility is made a condition 
of Federal power-project operation, 
the preference clause in favor of local 
governmental power systems and co- 
operatives will lose its advantage. 
Without subsidy, most government 
power will be more expensive than 
power produced by the companies. 

These considerations have not by 
any means induced electric company 
managements to relax in their efforts 
to improve free-enterprise electric 
service and to sell its merits. On the 
contrary, additional stimulus has been 
given to sharpen the difference in the 
public mind between company electric 
service and government power. 

Electric companies, operating as in- 
vestor-owned enterprises, must survive 
on their own efforts; they cannot call 
on the resources of the public trea- 
sury, or appeal to the coercive strength 
inherent in government agencies. 
Consequently, electric companies can- 
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not afford to treat customers with the 
classic indifference of bureaucracy, 
and they cannot indulge in the waste 
and inefficiency so often demonstrated 
in government operations. 

Electric companies earn public ap- 
proval on their abilities to render fine 
electric service at low cost and through 
their constantly displayed concern for 
customer welfare. Sound sales policy 
and practice are fundamental to the 
achievement of this goal and translate 
customer approval into sales revenue, 
lifeblood of the company. 

The good salesman of electric ser- 
vice is constantly alert to customer de- 
sires. He makes certain that a cus- 
tomer’s problem becomes a company 
problem and brings to its solution all 
the willingness and know-how of the 
utility organization. In this way, he 
not only reaps tangible revenue re- 
wards but also helps gain customer 
and public good will, an intangible 
whose presence or lack often produces 
very tangible effects. 

The heightened sales efficiency 
which this selling approach indicates 
is becoming a matter of increasing in- 
terest to electric company manage- 
ments, who, mindful of the enormous 
electrical capacity now installed and 
contracted for, are preparing for the 
time not far ahead when they have to 
face sterner competition for a scarcer 
dollar. 


Essentiality of Professional Selling 


The feeling which now is finding 
expression in the electric industry is 
put clearly in a recent letter from a 
leading electric company general sales 
manager. He endorses the statement 
that in American industry, “Security 
of continued production and employ- 
ment lies in reducing the cost of mov- 
ing our production into consumption 
and in creatively raising the level of 
consumption.” He suggests that this 
“theme song” could well be a princi- 
ple for the electric industry and be 
recommended to our business custom- 
ers. In his own company, he will call 
for increased efficiency and perform- 
ance in sales activities by its forces 
and by cooperating sales allies in the 
service area. 

He also makes this observation: “It 
looks as though, after a spree of order- 
taking, American business is about to 
the position of recognizing the essen- 
tiality of professional, creative selling 
as a requisite again, maintaining the 
increase in American business level 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Progress Through Personal Initiative 


Grover C. Neff 


President, Wisconsin Power and Light Company 


During the Christmas season each 
year, Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
employees and their families gather 
at special dinners held throughout the 
company’s service area. Last year 
there were 15 such dinners, at which 
Mr. Neff delivered the following 
message: 


HIS is one of the most pleasant 

occasions of the year, when em- 

ployees and their wives, hus- 
bands, and sweethearts have dinner 
together, visit with each other, and 
get better acquainted. These pre- 
Christmas dinners have become regu- 
lar annual affairs of the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Co. organization. | 
am sure they do a lot of good for each 
one of us individually and for the 
company as a whole. 

I am proud of our organization. | 
think it compares favorably with any 
other similar organization in the 
country. Our people have a very high 
degree of industry and integrity and 
are good citizens. I am proud to be 
a part of this group. 

Anyone in my position in a com- 
pany serving so many other busi- 
nesses gets a fairly accurate picture 
of many other organizations. Based 
on this picture, it is my belief that 
the Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
offers excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement with a high degree of se- 
curity of employment. We are grow- 
ing rapidly. During the past seven 
years approximately $50,000,000 have 
been spent for new property. Our 
annual revenue now is $29,000,000, 
double what it was in 1945. We have 
nearly 50 per cent more employees, 
nearly 600 more men and women 
working for the company now than 
seven years ago. Everything indi- 
cates that this growth will continue 
in the future as in the past, and it 
will mean new and better jobs and 
more supervisory jobs, hence greater 
opportunity for all. 

Furthermore, a large number of our 
top management and _ supervisory 
people will soon be retiring. Neariv 
one-third of the 36 d‘strict managers, 
generating station managers, general 


office department heads, and officers 
will retire within the next three 
years. Besides these, nearly 50 others 
in various other capacities will also 
retire during the same three years. 
And every such retirement means 
new opportunities for someone, usu- 
ally for three or four, because that is 
the average number of promotions 
each retirement creates. 

This means that these jobs—these 
opportunities for growth and ad- 
vancement—will have to be filled by 
our own employees. It is a well-estab- 
lished and well-known policy of the 
company to promote from within the 
organization if qualified employees 
for openings can be found. Here, the 
American way of life is in operation 
—the competitive way. New jobs, old 
jobs, and new opportunities are here, 
and the individual’s growth is limited 
only by his own capacity to grow and 
get ready for the bigger opportunities 
ahead. No one can do that for him. 
It is only by his own effort, persever- 
ance, and preparedness that he can be 
in a position to take advantage of 
each opportunity when it arrives. 

While this property we operate is 
getting bigger and bigger and the 
service we supply is becoming more 
and more extensive, the average price 
per kilowatthour of domestic electric 
service is decreasing. It is less now 
than it was in 1950 and 25 per cent 
less than in 1943. When we stop to 
think that the unit cost of materiais 
and supplies, coal, and labor almost 
doubled in this period while the price 
of residential service went down, we 
can all be very proud that we had 2 
hand in this remarkable and very 
desirable accomplishment. 


Federal Usurpation 

At previous Christmas parties I[ 
tried to point out that the United 
States of America, during the past 
20 years, was rapidly drifting toward 
socialism, that more and more the 
Federal government was taking over 
many things formerly done by its citi- 
zens, that more and more the Federal 
government was usurping the powers 
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and the functions of the respective 
states, that rather rapidly the con- 
trols of our lives were being concen- 
trated in Washington. 

In order to give a picture of just 
how fast this is going on, let me 
quote a few figures. The year 1929, 
at least the first half of the year, was 
considered a year of prosperity. 
Prices were high, wages were good, 
and we were in an era of abundance. 
Much the same conditions prevailed 
then as today, and I am going to com- 
pare the Federal income taxes and 
national income of 1929 with the 12 
months ended June 30, 1952, to show 
that the amount of money being spent 
by the Federal government is increas- 
ing much more rapidly than the total 
income of its people. 

The amount of Federal income 
taxes for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1952, was 23 times as large as the 
Federal income taxes for the year 
1929. The total income of the entire 
United States in the same year ended 
June 30, 1952, was only three and 
one-half times as large as it was in 
1929. Now, if taxes multiply 23 times 
while income is increasing three and 
one-half times, it must be evident 
that the Federal government is dig- 
ging much deeper into the income of 
everybody now than it was in 1929. 

The reason it must do this is be- 
cause it is doing so many things for- 
merly done by its citizens or by states 
or other local units of government. 
That costs money and has to be paid 
for by taxes. The amount required 
to finance what the Federal govern- 
ment does now increased about seven 
times as fast as our income; so it 
must be clear to all that the Federal 
government is taking over more and 
more of the nation’s activities and, 
thereby, is taking over more and 
more control of our lives. As the cen- 
tral government takes over, we _ be- 
come more and more subject to its 
dictates, rules, and regulations, and 
to that extent we are losing the free- 
doms we have maintained in this 
country since it was founded. 

I know a lot of people will say, “So 
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what?” and will not be at all worried 
over what is going on. They like to 
have the government do things they 
should do themselves. They believe 
that nothing serious can happen to 
our American freedom. I want to talk 
about that for a few minutes. 

Prior to the year 1776, with but 
very few exceptions, man was ruled 
or bossed by a chief, feudal lord, king, 
or dictator. The average man re- 
ceived his rights and_ privileges 
through the decrees of the top man. 
In a few instances, they were wrung 
from the top man by revolution or 
otherwise; but the important thing to 
remember is that, before 1776, it was 
generally conceded that the sovereign 
power of a people belonged to a king 
or ruler. 


Sovereignty of the Individual 

In 1776, smarting under unfair tax- 
ation and numerous government regu- 
lations and controls, we_ rebelled 
against England and in 1789 our Con- 
stitution became operative. Discard- 
ing completely the divine right of 
kings, the Constitution was based on 
the sovereignty of the individual. It 
provided that the sovereign power 
was vested in the people and that the 
government had only such power as 
the people give it. The Amendments 
to the Constitution further protected 
the inalienable rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

This Constitution was written by 
God-fearing, Christian people. The 
idea of the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual under God was not new in 
religion, but it was in government. 
All through the Old Testament and 
the New, the individual is made very 
important. So, under our Constitu- 
tion, we, the citizens of a nation, hold 
the sovereign power, and government 
is made our servant. 

Now we have inherited this Consti- 
tution and its fruits from our fore- 
bears. It is a priceless inheritance. It 
is what man has struggled for thou- 
sands of years to obtain. It is very 
important that we fully appreciate 
what we now have. If we, the sover- 
eign people, continue to circumvent 
our Constitution, as I think we have 
been doing in the past 20 years, and 
continue to permit the Federal gov- 
ernment to assume more and more 
control over our lives, then we will 
lose our great inheritance of freedom. 
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If we let the trend of the past 20 
years continue, we will have in this 
country a government very little dif- 
ferent from the European govern- 
ments that our forefathers ran away 
from. 


No Comfortable Security 

The American way is not an easy 
way, but it is the best way. Along 
with our freedoms, we have heavy 
responsibilities. If we are to be free, 
we must take care of ourselves and 
our families and help each other as 
much as possible. Times are not al- 
Ways good and prosperous and are 
sometimes very bad. But it is much 
better to be hard up part of the time 
than to lose our freedoms for all 
time. We must anticipate these bad 
times and be ready to meet them 
when they occur. Our forefathers not 
only had bad crops, bad business, and 
much sickness on occasions, but they 
also had to defend their very lives 
against hostile Indians. They didn’t 
weep and wail about conditions and 
expect the government to feed and 
clothe them. They faced whatever 
conditions they had to meet and 
struggled through these valleys of 
tough going largely on their own 
power. This developed the strong 
race of people who made the United 
States the great country it now is. 

The American way does not give us 
the comfortable, easy security that 
we think we get by the enactment of 
Federal laws on this subject. But it 
has given us more freedom of action 
and a higher standard of living for 
the average man than any other 
country in the world throughout ail 
history. 

The American way sometimes 
seems ruthless, but this is necessary 
If through- 
out our history all current businesses 
had been made secure through legis- 
lation, the stagecoach would not have 
given way to the railroad, the horse 
and buggy to the auto, etc. Many 
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stagecoach companies went bankrupt 
with the coming of the railroad, and 
many people lost money. Many buggy 
manufacturers and harness manufac- 
turers went out of business and their 
backers lost money with the advent of 
the auto. Even for the transportation 
utilities, the automobile practically 
put the street railways and _ inter- 
urbans out of business, with many 
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heavy losses: Competition forces 
everyone to try to produce a better 
product, to increase efficiency of pro- 
duction, to improve one’s qualifica- 
tions to fit one for a better job. 

This is the American way, and that 
is why we have gone forward so rap- 
idly and made such great progress 
and why our people enjoy the highest 
standard of living. We have to main- 
tain our position through our own 
efforts, but it is this insecurity that 
has made our great progress possible. 
If we let government solve ail our 
problems and take care of our needs 
and desires, we may feel that we are 
secure; but we are then wards of the 
government and, in time, will be no 
better off than the American Indians, 
who have been government wards for 
a long time. 

America was not developed by 
wards of any government but by 
strong, free men, who very largely 
took care of themselves and their 
families. If America is to go forward 
in the future as it has in the past, we 
will need strong, free men and not 
government wards to make such prog- 
ress possible. The trend of the past 
20 years has been toward making us 
all government wards, but if we are 
to remain free, the trend must be 
reversed. 

We had an election on November 4 
that will put new men in government. 
The election itself does not solve any 
problems; it merely changes the at- 
mosphere and may make the desired 
changes a little easier. The national 
debt is as high today as it was before 
election. Taxes are as high as before. 
It will require lots of work by our 
elected representatives in government 
and by you and me and others like us 
if we are to reverse the socialistic 
trends of the past 20 years. 


Positive Measures 

Now, what can we do? First of all, 
I suggest that we decide we are going 
to spend some time looking into what 
has been taking place in this country. 
Study it and become informed. If we 
do not like what we see, talk to our 
friends and try to get them better in- 
formed. Talk and write to our elected 
officials as opportunity presents itself, 
so they will know what we think. 

Second, develop a definite plan of 
talking to our own children about 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Future of Atomic Energy in Industry 


From an address before 


Data supplemental to the following 
may be found in “Electric Power Sys- 
tems and Nuclear Power,” a presenta- 
tion by Mr. Cisler published in the 
September, 1952, issue of the BULLE- 
TIN, page 289. 

UT of the vast amount of pub- 

licity that has been given to 

atomic energy has come great 
speculation concerning possible peace- 
time uses and benefits of this rela- 
tively new discovery. Much of the 
speculation has been misleading and 
confusing and, in some _ instances, 
provocative of fear that sudden new 
developments might quickly outmode 
today’s conventional installations and 
thus destroy existing capital invest- 
ment. 

It is well, therefore, to base our 
thoughts regarding future possibili- 
ties upon practical and economic con- 
siderations and to view the situation 
in the light of experience with earlier 
discoveries which, in their day, were 
just as spectacular as atomic energy is 
today. 

At present, one of the most promis- 
ing peacetime uses of this newly avail- 
able source of energy seems to be its 
industrial applications as a source of 
heat energy. The benefits which 
atomic energy development may ulti- 
mately bring to us will depend upon 
our ability to utilize it in a manner 
that will give greater over-all economy 
than our use of other energy sources 
now available to us. 

As of today, large-scale industrial 
use seems to be in the direction of the 
production of steam for both electric 
power generation and for industrial 
heating and processing, and also for 
ship propulsion. Other uses may be 
possible, but they now would seem to 
be in the more distant future. 

Atomic energy, through its appli- 
cation to the generation of electric 
power and to other industrial heat 
processes, may influence our lives radi- 
cally but, perhaps, by imperceptible 
stages extending over a_ prolonged 
period of time. 

Many of us in this land of ours may 
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not pause to realize the full impor- 
tance of energy in our day-to-day liv- 
ing and in our way of life. We know 
of our vast resources of coal, petrol- 
leum, natural gas (the conventional 
sources of stored energy), and falling 
water. 

As engineers, we realize that in the 
past these have been the basic sources 
of energy. We know how to convert 
these resources into usable forms of 
energy, such as heat, mechanical, elec- 
trical, and chemical energy. We know 
the chemistry and the physics of the 
processes and the formulae which are 
involved. 

We use electricity for lighting our 
homes, for operating our radios and 
television sets, and for power and 
heat in our businesses and commer- 
cial activities. We use fuel for heat- 
ing our homes, offices, and factories 
and for our metallurgical, chemical, 
and industrial processes. In the field 
of transportation, tremendous and 
ever-increasing amounts of fuels are 
being used for internal combustion en- 
gines. 

We should realize that energy in its 
various forms enters into almost every 
phase of our lives, that we are depen- 
dent upon energy for our very exist- 
ence. We should be aware also that 
civilization has advanced only as man 
has been able to harness energy and 
to use it to provide more and better 
things. Man’s use of energy is indeed 
a measure of his status in the civilized 
world. 


Nature of Atomic Energy 

Let us consider atomic energy as we 
presently know it. Atomic energy re- 
lates to the conversion of matter, or 
mass, into energy according to the 
equation: Energy = Mass x C2, where 
C represents a constant. The inter- 
pretation and application of this equa- 
tion is extremely complicated and is 
of interest chiefly to scientists. But 
through its understanding scientists 
have at least partially revealed the 
secrets of a vast new source of energy. 

Atomic energy is not a new form 
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of energy. The basic processes lead- 
ing to present developments have been 
active since the beginning of time. 
Scientists inform us that on the sun 
2,000,000 tons of mass are converted 
to energy each second of time, the 
energy being radiated into space. The 
earth, a relatively small sphere in the 
vast solar system, receives heat energy 
from the sun equivalent to the con- 
version of about 4 lb of mass per 
second, and part of this is immedi- 
ately reflected back into space. This 
small part of the energy released by 
the sun sustains all plant and animal 
life on earth. 

Our knowledge of the existence of 
atomic energy goes back farther than 
most people appreciate. Scientists 
have realized that vast amounts of 
energy are inherent in the composi- 
tion of matter since the facts concern- 
ing the atom were first rationalized. 
These theories were given great sup- 
port when radium was isolated by 
Madame Marie Curie in 1898. Albert 
Einstein conceived his formula con- 
cerning the possibility of splitting the 
atom, or nuclear fission, as early as 
1905. Actual fissioning of the atom 
was first accomplished by the English 
scientists Chadwick and Rutherford in 
1922, and many others made impor- 
tant discoveries prior to the rapid 
progress which began in the late 
1930’s. 

Through the efforts of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and its predeces- 
sors, machines known as nuclear re- 
actors have been devised for convert- 
ing the energy of nuclear fission into 
forms which can be put to useful pur- 
poses. Many different kinds of reac- 
tors have been built and proposed, the 
designs being dependent upon the in- 
tended use and a wide variety of tech- 
nical considerations. Although there 
is reasonable agreement as to the 
theory which is involved, there is no 
general agreement concerning the 
most appropriate design, the most 
desirable type or form of the fission- 
able material which should be used 
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as the fuel, and innumerable other 
problems. 

This is the real crux of the prob- 
lem today. We have the theory of 
nuclear fission well developed, and we 
have fissionable materials available. 
But we do not have reactors nor reac- 
tor designs which are considered ap- 
propriate or acceptable for large-scale 
peacetime commercial uses. Present 
studies are directed toward providing 
more information on these questions. 


Results of Atom-Splitting 


The products of atom-splitting, or 
nuclear fission, as we now know the 
process, are (1) radiation — alpha 
beta, and gamma rays and neutrons 
— which under most conditions are 
extremely dangerous to human and 
animal life; (2) fission products; and 
(3) a vast amount of heat energy. 

The radiation produced in nuclear 
fission represents only a small part of 
the total energy which is released. A 
part of this radiation can be converted 
directly into electricity by processes 
which essentially are the reverse of 
our present methods of producing 
X rays. The resulting electrical en- 
ergy, however, represents only a very 
small per cent of the total energy of 
the fissioned atoms. 

Many materials when exposed to 
neutron radiation become radio-active. 
They retain this property for varying 
periods of time and are known as 
radio-isotopes. Their presence can be 
readily detected by a Geiger counter. 
Radio-isotopes are being used in med- 
ical practices, for plant and animal 
life studies, and for analysis and con- 
trol purposes in many research and 
industrial operations. Their impor- 
tance is certain to increase as we 
learn more about them. 

Industries were quick to realize the 
importance and the possibilities of 
radio-isotopes. Many organizations 
have been using them for several 
years and are actively seeking new and 
improved applications. This, of course, 
will call for continued research and 
development along many lines, but the 
results are certain to be rewarding. 

At the present time, plutonium 239 
and uranium 233 are the only definite- 
ly known useful fission products. For 
the present, plutonium is an extremely 
important weapons material, but it is 
anticipated that many peacetime ap- 
plications, such as using it as a fuel 
for marine transportation and as the 
fuel for the initial charge of new sta- 
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tionary reactors, will develop. There 
is belief, therefore, that plutonium 
and uranium 233 will have peacetime 
markets but at a lower value than 
their present military value. 

Other useful reactor products can 
be expected. Their exact nature is not 
known, but many of the more imagina- 
tive scientists believe that the possi- 
bilities in this area are extremely 
great. Time and research will un- 
doubtedly produce the answers. 

As stated previously, the really 
great possibilities of atomic energy 
development appear to lie in the in- 
dustrial use of the vast new source of 
heat energy which has been made 
available. Because of the dangerous 
radiation which is involved when the 
atom is fissioned, the only practical 
use of this heat, in the immediate 
future, seems to be in the production 
of electric power and steam for in- 
dustrial and other uses. 


Dow-Edison Project 


The Dow Chemical Co. and The De- 
troit Edison Co. have been jointly en- 
gaged for nearly two years, under a 
contract with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, in studying the possibil- 
ity of using the heat of nuclear fission 
in industry. 

Within the past few months, a 
number of additional companies have 
become associated with this project 
(BULLETIN, December, 1952, p. 434). 
The group as now constituted includes 
both large and small electric power 
systems, together with industrial man- 
ufacturing and engineering organiza- 
tions. It provides, therefore, the 
broadest management, engineering 
and technical background, and experi- 
ence, all of which are needed to solve 
one of the most complicated problems 
of our times. 

it should be said also that at least 
four other industrial groups are work- 
ing on this same problem and that the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and its staff in the Commission’s 
national laboratories continues. Great 
efforts indeed are being exerted to 
keep our country in the forefront in 
this development, bearing in mind, 
however, that it would be unwise and 
uneconomic to pay an excess price for 
such power. 

The work on the Dow-Edison project 
has proceeded on the basis that the 
commercial use of atomic energy for 
the generation of electric power can 
be justified only when the cost of heat 
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energy from nuclear fission is com- 
petitive with the cost of heat energy 
from conventional fuels. In other 
words, the cost of the electric power 
produced using atomic fuels must be 
equal to or less than the cost of power 
produced by conventional sources of 
energy, such as coal, oil, and gas. 

This is a reasonable stipulation. 
Electric power users should not be ex- 
pected to pay more for electricity 
simply because it is produced by 
atomic fuels. A kilowatthour repre- 
sents 3,412 BTU to the consumer re- 
gardless of how it is produced. 

After nearly two years’ study on 
the project, definite progress is being 
made and some basic conclusions have 
been reached. As stated previously, 
the radiation which is produced can 
be converted into electricity, but this 
represents only a small part of the 
total energy released when the atom 
is split. Beyond that, scientists have 
found no practical way in which 
atomic energy can be converted di- 
rectly into electricity. Nearly all of 
the energy released during nuclear fis- 
sion is kinetic energy, which is imme- 
diately converted into heat, and heat 
is a type of energy with which we 
have dealt for years. 

Atomic energy when applied to the 
generation of electric power would 
simply furnish the heat needed to pro- 
duce steam and operate steam turbine- 
generators. Reactors burning fission- 
able materials as a fuel would, with 
appropriate accessories, take the 
place of the boilers and appurtenances 
of the present conventional thermal- 
electric power generating plants. The 
electric generating part of the conven- 
tional steam electric generating sta- 
tion, containing the steam turbine- 
generators and other related equip- 
ment, would be retained essentially in 
its present form if atomic fuels are 
used instead of present fuels. 

The theory of reactors—the device 
in which the atom is split or fissioned 
and the heat is released—is well ad- 
vanced. Extremely large amounts of 
heat would be released in a very small 
volume and transferred at a high rate 
per unit of heat exchange area. 

At the present time, a breeder re- 
actor which will produce more fission- 
able material than it consumes appears 
to be the most fitting for the genera- 
tion of electric power on a widespread 
basis. The breeder process, however, 
is not in the category of perpetual 
motion schemes. 
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In a breeder reactor, the core or 
critical mass contains fissionable ma- 
terials which may be either uranium 
235 or plutonium 239. The atoms of 
these fissionable materials in the core 
are fissioned to produce heat as re- 
quired, and simultaneously the neu- 
trons which are liberated during the 
process convert atoms of natural 
uranium 238, which is not fissionable, 
into plutonium 239, which is fission- 
able. The physics of the reaction are 
such that more plutonium, or fission- 
able material, is created than is con- 
sumed. This man-made fissionable 
material can be isolated or separated 
and used in the core as the fuel to 
produce more heat and more plutoni- 
um. The surplus plutonium can be 
made available for other require- 
ments. This same cycle is possible 
with thorium and uranium 233. 

In this process, then, the fuel after 
the initial charge would be natural 
uranium or partially depleted urani- 
um, and it is believed there are ade- 
quate resources of these materials to 
provide heat energy for the genera- 
tion of a large part of the world’s 
electric power requirements for hun- 
dreds of years. In a published article,! 
Dr. Walter H. Zinn, Director of the 
Argonne National Laboratory of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has in- 
dicated that the cost of natural 
uranium may be approximately $35 
per lb, and one pound, when com- 
pletely used in a breeder reactor, has 
the heat equivalent of approximately 
1300 tons of coal. On this premise, 
the cost of the heat units from these 
materials would be negligible in the 
total cost of generating electric power. 

Because of the pioneering work 
done by the Argonne National Labo- 
ratory with the experimental breeder 
reactor, it now seems possible to build 
such a reactor of commercial size, to- 
gether with the necessary accessories, 
which could be used to produce steam 
for the generation of electric power. 
No reactor practical for commercial 
application has been fully designed or 
built, and a vast amount of research 
and development is necessary before 
such a reactor can be an actuality. 

In the Dow-Edison project, a high- 
temperature breeder reactor, together 
with an. integrated reprocessing 
scheme, was the choice believed most 
promising for use in the generation 
of electric power. This proposed re- 
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actor system is now the subject of de- 
tailed technical study and represents 
an exceedingly difficult task. The prob- 
lems to be solved before such a reactor 
can become a commercial reality in- 
volve the coolant system needed to 
recover the heat released in the reac- 
tor, the processing and reprocessing 
of the fuel, the processing of the fis- 
sionable material produced by the re- 
actor, and the manner in which nu- 
merous chemical and metallurgical 
requirements can be met. 

The first phase of the Dow-Edison 
project, which consisted of a thor- 
ough review of all available data con- 
cerning the possible utilization in 
industry of the heat from nuclear fis- 
sion, was completed at the time of our 
December, 1951, report to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. A supplemental 
report was submitted in March, 1952. 
The present, or second phase of the 
project, which consists of a prelimi- 
nary design of a reactor believed ap- 
propriate for commercial application, 
is progressing in an_ encouraging 
manner. 

There are many compelling reasons, 
having to do with our national secur- 
ity and our economic position among 
the nations of the world, for carrying 
this development forward as rapidly 
as possible. We should continue to 
press this research forward in our 
national laboratories, and we should 
bring into the effort the full strength 
and ability of our industrial system. 
We can be sure that other countries, 
less favorably endowed with energy 
resources than ourselves, will make a 
supreme effort in this direction. 

Because of the intensity with which 
the use of atomic fuels for electric 
power generation is being studied, it 
is reasonable to expect rapid steps 
forward. The fact that designs for 
atomic-powered submarines are well 
advanced is certainly strong evidence 
that the use of these fuels is possible 
as long as cost is not the first consid- 
eration. 

We can expect that experimental 
electric power generating installations 
will progress along with military de- 
velopments. The time when electric 
power from atomic fuels may become 
available on a commercial basis is un- 
certain, but many of those examining 
the situation objectively believe that 
some practical results may appear in 
five to ten years. 

There is no evidence that the first 
installations can be built at costs 
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which will make the power produced 
competitive with present-day conven- 
tional generating methods, but, based 
upon the small physical size of reac- 
tors, as compared with conventional 
fuel-fired boilers, and other engineer- 
ing considerations, the cost problem 
does not appear insurmountable. It is 
believed that after initial experience 
in reactor design and construction is 
gained, this goal may be reached for 
units having large thermal and elec- 
trical capacities. 

It is unlikely that electric power 
generated by atomic fuels will great- 
ly influence the cost of electricity to 
the consumer. Atomic-fueled reactors 
would take the place of coal, gas, or 
oil-fired boilers, and these boilers rep- 
resent only 17 to 20 per cent of the 
total investment in a typical electric 
power system. The remainder of the 
system would be unchanged. The in- 
creased investment required for reac- 
tors as compared with fuel-fired boil- 
ers would largely offset the saving in 
fuel costs. The major expense of op- 
erating a power system very probably 
cannot be substantially altered by this 
substitution for many years at least. 

Reactor products and by-products 
which were mentioned earlier may 
hoid the key to the competitive cost 
problems in the production of elec- 
tric power. If these have great value, 
and the reactor is given proper credit, 
then the cost of electricity might be 
lower than now envisaged. For the 
present, however, we must assume 
that the value of reactor products will 
be modest and base our studies largely 
on the competitive value of the avail- 
able heat energy in the atomic fuel. 


Legal Problems 


One of the most important problems 
involved in the development of peace- 
time uses of atomic energy is the 
matter of ownership of materials and 
facilities. The Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, familiarly called the McMahon 
Act, provides that only the govern- 
ment may own fissionable materials 
and facilities for the production and 
utilization of fissionable materials. All 
of the development work of the past 
ten years has been carried out by the 
government, first under the Army’s 
“Manhattan Engineer District” and, 
since 1946, by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The main effort was first 
directed toward meeting the military 
needs of the country, but in recent 
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years much attention has been devoted 
to nonmilitary considerations. 

Because of the ownership stipula- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Act and 
the need for maintaining strong se- 
curity provisions, private industry has 
not had the opportunity to participate 
in atomic development on a competi- 
tive enterprise basis as it has in other 
great developments of the past. 

The growth and strength of our 
country has been brought about by 
privately-owned industry and private 
investment. Private industry has been 
able to profit from its efforts and in- 
vestments, and these have provided 
the incentives to experiment, to as- 
sume risks, and to create new and 
more desirable products of many 
kinds. 

Under the atomic energy law as it 
now stands, it is impossible, through 
private investment, to construct, own, 
and operate a reactor which would 
produce the heat for electric power 
generation. Similarly, it is impossible 
for any privately-owned industry to 
own fissionable materials or facilities 
for using those materials which might 
be useful in their operations. There 
has been little participation of indus- 
try in atomic development, except as 
contractors to AEC. 

Without the full participation of in- 
dustry, atomic energy development 
cannot move forward rapidly and on 
a broad front. There is great need, 
therefore, for Congress to reconsider 
and modify the terms of the present 
legislation. If this is done, industry 
will respond as it has so many times 
in the past when new developments 
offered new opportunities. 

The approach of Dow Chemical, 
Detroit Edison, and associates in 
their joint project always has been 
that of private industry. If the tech- 
nical problems can be resolved, the 
two companies would like, as soon as 
possible, to build and operate a reac- 
tor plant of commercial size, using 
private capital, without recourse to 
government funds, guaranteed prices 
for reactor products, or subsidies of 
any kind. 

Looking to the future, if a flourish- 
ing private enterprise can be achieved 
in atomic energy development, an ad- 
ditional advantage would be gained. 
This enterprise would be adaptable to 
the production and utilization of fis- 
sionable materials required for both 
peacetime and military uses. Our 
country’s strength would then be 
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EEI-AGA Accounting Conference 
To Be Held in Chicago Next April 


Planning Meeting Scheduled for February 19-20 


OINTLY sponsored by the EEI Ac- 
counting Division, under chair- 

manship of E. L. Cassady, Indian- 
apolis Power & Light Co., and the 
AGA Accounting Section, under chair- 
manship of B. S. Rodey, Jr., Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
the annual spring gathering of the 
National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants has _ been 
scheduled for Monday through 
Wednesday, April 20-22, 1953, at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

The various accounting committees 
of both associations are actively en- 
gaged in developing projects and pro- 
gram material for the meeting, which, 
according to present plans, will fol- 
low the pattern set by recent confer- 
ences of the past. 

The meeting will open with a gen- 
eral session on Monday afternoon, 


measured, not by the production ca- 
pabilities of a governmental arsenal, 
for this is indeed the responsibility of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, but 
by the production capability of a great 
industrial enterprise system, whose 
atomic products could be turned from 
civilian to military requirements at 
very short notice. 

Where would we be if our produc- 
tion of military trucks, or jeeps, or 
food, or clothing were dependent upon 
a governmental arsenal? The material 
strength of this country is its flexible 
production capability, which is not a 
drain but a strength in peacetime and 
a most vital asset in time of war. 


New Horizons 


More than ten years have passed 
since it was recognized that nuclear 
fission is a process which can be con- 
trolled and the energy utilized. Atomic 
development has made available to 
the world a new source of energy, 
vastly greater than all of the world’s 
coal, petroleum, and gaseous fuel re- 
sources. Beyond our belief that we 
can use atomic fuels for the genera- 
tion of electric power, we cannot pre- 


April 20, and committees will present 
their programs on Tuesday morning 
and afternoon and on Wednesday 
morning. In addition, on Tuesday 
evening, April 21, there will be a ban- 
quet which will give those attending 
the conference opportunity to mingle 
with one another socially. 


To prepare for the program, the 
accounting divisions of both EEI and 
AGA will meet in Rochester on Feb- 
ruary 19-20, 1953, at which time 
projects scheduled for presentation in 
April will be discussed. Attendance 
at this planning meeting is to be en- 
couraged so that final arrangements 
for the conference may be concluded. 
It is also requested that reservations 
for both the planning meeting and 
the conference be made promptly after 
notices are sent out. 


dict what the future may hold. We 
can expect that progress with the 
atom will in time influence our lives 
as much as has the automobile, but 
developments will come slowly, and in 
small increments. 

The ingenuity of our scientists, en- 
gineers and businessmen—spurred by 
the prospect of doing things better 
and earning a fair reward—will en- 
able those engaged in atomic energy 
to risk, to try, to fail, to try again, 
and finally to succeed in making this 
new energy source a benefit to all 
mankind. But this can come about 
only if industry has the opportunity 
to participate and benefit from its ef- 
forts in this development. All seg- 
ments of industry, therefore, should 
strive to bring about the changes 
which will permit this full develop- 
ment of atomic energy. 

All industry must study and make 
a genuine effort to advance this new 
science. Courage and intelligence are 
essential in this venture, and these 
are ingredients which American com- 
petitive business must offer in good 
measure, and for which it will be 
amply repaid. 
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The Utility Industry In Cartoons 


A. Bryan Marvin 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Incorporated 


pictures been as important in 

the field of human communica- 
tions as they are today. In days of old, 
pictures were vital because so few 
people could read. Today they earn 
their position because there is so much 
to read. 

Magazines, books, digests, reports, 
analyses, and interpretations swirl 
around the twentieth century man’s 
head like the tide around a crab. In 
the same manner as the sea dweller, 
each individual grabs at a bit of this 
and a bit of that, occasionally finding 
a large chunk that merits his close ex- 
amination. In this general confusion 
of print, the picture captivates atten- 
tion. 


N= since the Middle Ages have 


The Spot Cartoon 

The phenomenal publishing success 
of picture magazines in recent years 
continues the trend set earlier by tab- 
loid newspapers. The photo takes the 
viewer to the scene and lets him sup- 
ply his own adjectives. But there is 
another type of picture which makes 
the same impact as the photo except 
that it supplies the “reader” with ad- 
jectives. This is the single panel car- 
toon, known in the trade as a spot car- 
toon. 

The spot cartoon differs from the 
comic strip in that it does not depend 
on continuity to give it meaning. Some 
artists use the same characters day 
after day but each unit has a meaning 
of its own and there is no plot to sup- 
port a Unlike their first 
cousins, the editorial and sports ecar- 
toons, spot cartoons are not keyed 
closely to material appearing in the 
printed columns alongside. They stand 
or fall on their individual merits. 

Through the cartoonist’s skill, faces 
are transformed into lexicons of emo- 
tion. Fear, hate, laughter, anger, all 
the basic human reactions are shown 
by caricaturized lips, brows, and eyes. 
Qualities such as stupidity, scientific 


Reprinted from January 15, 1953, issue of 
Public Utilities Fortnightly, with permission 
of copyright holders. 


series. 


detachment, and romantic ability are 
shown by sketched ears, hairlines, and 
noses. States of social and economic 
progress are revealed by clothing. 

The spot cartoonist is a specialist 
among specialists. The secret of his 
technique is the same as that of any 
art. The unessential must be omitted. 
The theme of the cartoon must be 
quickly transmitted to the viewer, and 
the idea must be clear and unmis- 
takable. The cartoon must make its 
point trenchantly and with a mini- 
mum of explanation. 

The pithy statement (a cartoon in 
word form) has always been highly 
valued, even by the illiterate. The 
Mexican dicho provides a case in 
point. These brief Spanish statements 
rhyme, are memorable, and point out 
a basic element of life, underline a 
human weakness, or voice a common 
dream: 


See the pigeon in the sky 
I wish he were in my pie. 


This is the sound of hunger and 
typical of the dicho. There are few 
men of stature in the villages of 
Mexico who have not contributed a 
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“Ha-Ha-Ha-Ha-Ha! — Helen! Just 
wait till you hear how I told off the 
electric company.” 
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dicho or two to the public domain. 

The spot cartoonist does the same, 
under different technical conditions. 
In his search for material, he ranges 
in many fields and it is not surprising 
that many artists have found inspira- 
tion in the electric and gas industry. 
The electric light and the gas range 
are a common denominator of every 
group, affecting backwoodsman and 
politician, company president and 
housewife. The value to the industry 
of a survey of spot cartoons stems 
from the nakedness with which the 
themes are expressed. 

Ideas which go to make up spot car- 
toons come from three sources. The 
artist himself imagines the situation 
on the basis of personal experience or 
reading. He buys his ideas from pro- 
fessional gagmen who spend hours 
twisting situations one way and an- 
other searching for an “angle” which 
will sell the plot. He finds them in the 
mail sent by devoted readers who feel 
the situation they have thought up 
is a “natural” for him. 

A considerable amount of serious 
reflection is given each idea by intelli- 
gent people before it finds its way to 
the drawing board and from there 
into the newspaper. Magazine spot 
cartoons (which are individually more 
valuable to the artist than newspaper 
spots but not as easily sold) are sub- 
ject to review by art directors who 
may ask that they be changed. “Take 
the spots off the dog and put some 
more clothes on the girl. This is a 
family magazine. And that picture on 
the wall does not look authentic to 
me,” goes one art department com- 
munique, 


Indicative of Popular Thought 

High-caliber personnel staffs the 
spot cartoon business and works con- 
stantly on a high intellectual level. So- 
cial science studies have shown that 
trends of public opinion take shape 
first of all in these minds, or at least 
that these individuals are the first to 
orient themselves consciously toward 
any new popular stream of thought. 
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It follows that any significant change 
in the tenor of spot cartoons will 
either be reflected in or be reflec- 
tions of altered public opinion. By the 
same token, the fact that there had 
been no change would have a definite 
value if it could be proved. 

For the purposes of this study, spot 
cartoons appearing in the major daily 
New York newspapers for the past 
four years have been reviewed and 
those bearing directly on electric and 
gas utilities classified. Spot cartoons 
are practically all syndicated and each 
one may appear in 250 or more news- 
papers from coast to coast and even in 
some foreign publications. 


Customer Payments 

The largest single group of spot 
cartoons applying strictly to utility 
operations concerns itself with cus- 
tomer payments. This classification is 
illustrated as Type I and finds few 
variations in the principal theme that 
utility companies generally take it on 
themselves to cut off service when 
payments are halted by the customer. 

Several artists have employed ideas 
nearly identical with the one _ illus- 
trated. The customer expresses indig- 


nation with the utility and winds 
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TYPE III 
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Copyright 1948 by King Features Syndicate, Inc. World rights reserved. 


“Yes, we are—nosy!” 


up cooking or reading by candlelight. 
Next most popular variation in this 
class of cartoon shows the service cut 
inattention. ‘Quit 
I'll pay the light bill 


off because of 
worrying! 
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“That meter reader's a whiz at ping-pong—he spends half his 
life in basements.” 


when I get to it.” Result: candlelight. 
In the darkened house a householder 
finds his fuses all right and by match 
light locates the trouble on his electric 
light bill which bears a sticker “Three 
Months Overdue.” 

Two nearly identical cartoons por- 
tray husband and wife in the middle 
of the night. The first wife asks: ‘““‘The 
blanket is getting cold. Are you sure 
you paid that electric bill?” The sec- 
ond wife answers the phone and tells 
her husband: “It’s the power com- 
pany. They say if you don’t pay the 
bill they’re going to turn off the elec- 
tric blanket.” 

High bill complaints come in for 
their share of discussion in the form 
ranting family head saying 
“Look! You gotta cut down on the 
electricity! My dough doesn’t come 
out of a faucet!” But the rest of the 
family returns after an evening away 


of a 


from home to find the premises lit 
from cellar to attic while the once ex- 
cited father is soundly asleep before 
the blaring radio. In another version a 
teen-ager tells her bill-worried father: 
“One way you can cut down the elec- 
tricity bill is to let me go out nights 
curing the week!” 


Meters and Meter Readers 
While only half as frequent as 
customer payments, meters and meter 
readers come in for their share of 
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discussion as illustrated under the 
heading Type II. 

Queried as to how such an idea had 
come into being and why he singled 
out a gas company meter reader in 
preference to an electric company 
man, artist Bill Holman replied: 

“T have an Uncle Elmer in Indian- 
apolis who is not only quite a ping- 
pong player, but a gas meter reader as 
well. I used to kid him about his 
prowess as a PP player because he 
spent so much time in basements. 

“This is how the idea in question 
came to be born.” 

Several of the cartoons based on 
meters feature the instrument itself. 
One indignant housewife asks the 
reader: “My electric bills are out- 
rageous! Are you sure that isn’t a taxi 
meter?” It might be at that. The illus- 
tration shows a gas meter liberally 
equipped with dials in strange loca- 
tions and connected by a short length 
of one-half inch tubing to a residential 
type watt-hour meter with three dials. 

Another housewife, not indignant, 
explains to a curious meter reader 
that the bypass neatly installed 
around the gas meter is just an idea 
of her husband’s to save wear and 
tear on the meter. 

That metermen are only human is 
pointed up in the sketch which shows 
a couple leaving the scene in a car 
labeled ‘Just Married.” The caption 
reads: “‘There’s been an error—I came 
to read the meter!” 


Subterranean Mysteries 

Still another standard item in the 
cartoonist’s repertoire is the manhole, 
as illustrated by Type III. These, of 
course, will have to be shared by elec- 
tric and gas companies with telephone 
firms, water departments, and other 
occupants of the subsurface. 

Curiosity about the subterranean 
mysteries is a standard approach in 
the cartoons in this category. Two 
scientific gentlemen crouch by a hole 
to say: “This is more exciting than an 
Egyptian tomb.” Two very attractive 
voung ladies peer into a manhole as 
one comments: “I met the nicest 
young man down there last week!” 

Accidental falls into coverless holes 
is the next most popular treatment for 
the artists. The same Bill Holman who 
drew the meter reader panel has pub- 
lished a manhole cartoon in which a 
citizen with a bandaged foot explains 
to a questioning neighbor: “I threw a 
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cigarette in a manhole and stepped on 
iT ra 

Industry problems have been touched 
on rarely in the last four years by 
spot cartoonists. One example is shown 
under the heading Type IV. 

Bill Holman lends further credi- 
bility to the story of his Indianapolis 
uncle with a recent cartoon showing 
the president of Mid-City Gas Ccm- 
pany raging at his desk while one em- 
ployee informs another that the chief’s 
gas at home has been turned off for 
nonpayment. 

One of the cartoonists using a stock 
character who suffers daily from the 
little vicissitudes of life did some re- 
search on lineman’s attire and has 
used it twice in separate cartoons. One 
view shows the hero complete with 
belt and climbing irons halfway up 
the living room coat rack. He has 
stopped to read a book and his wife 
explains to the startled visitor: ‘“He’s 
taking a correspondence course in 
electric repairs.”’ In the second car- 
toon a lineman in complete regalia 
works on a real pole with live wires 
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while the hero leans from a near-by 
window holding a broken appliance in 
his hand and asking: ‘Can you fix a 
toaster, Mac?” 

A shining example of the average 
householder’s spirit of resignation 
when electrical engineering subjects 
are being discussed is the drawing of 
two fireflies shown discussing the 
state of their union. The girl fly 
states: “It’d never work out, Henry— 
I’m DC and you’re AC.” 

Fuses come in for a fair share of 
the cartoonists’ attention, but only one 
of the samples collected has any appli- 
cation to the industry. In that par- 
ticular panel the wife was on the 
phone while the husband worked at 
an open wall outlet. “Electric Light 
Company?” she asked. “Send a man 
over right away—our fuses are all 
going to blow out within the next 
minute or two.” 

The rest of the fuse plots cover a 
number of ideas. The too-smart hus- 
bands insist on stuffing pennies into 
the box with disastrous results. Bewil- 
dered customers use the fuse instead 
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“Do we pay the bill every other month because we've yot alter- 
nating current?” 
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of the service switch whenever appli- 
ances in the house run amuck. 

Appliances are also a fit subject, 
published cartoons reveal, but with 
only limited application to the indus- 
try. Two mice joyfully ride a model 
railroad in the wee small hours while 
one comments: “Boy, will they be sur- 
prised when they get their electric 
bill!” 

Promotion efforts come to light 
when the salesman loaded with brooms 
asks the housewife: “Madam, does 
your vacuum cleaner need a rest?” An 
irate troubleman replaces the aircraft 
warning light atop a radio tower and 
mutters: “Darn these bulb snatchers!” 
A tramp whose home address is a 
bench in the city park and a housewife 
beyond the reach of even a subsidized 
power line win all sorts of electrical 
loot on giveaway shows. 

The baffement of the average man 
in the age of electronics and input 
currents is demonstrated by a house- 
wife asking to have her table model 
radio “converted” to TV, in the 
bruised and battered parent asking 
the dealer: “Have you any electrical 
appliance a child can’t operate?” and 
(by the same artist) telling his wife 
who has left the radio on: “Please 
turn it off when you’re not listening. 
In these times we shouldn’t waste 
broadcasting stations’ fuel.” 


Generally Favorable Treatment 

In all the cartoons considered, the 
only one that boded ill for the indus- 
try was based on a news item to the 
effect that scientists had found a mea- 
surable electric potential in growing 
trees. The artist moved his characters 
out under the spreading branches of 
these natural generators and had them 
plug their appliances into the trunks. 
With the warning, “Don’t get too 
snooty, you power companies,” he 
sketched in the background a power 
station, boarded up and _ labeled 
“closed” while the employee leaning 
from a window of the plant gave voice 
to his feeling: “Drat.” 

In the four year period under re- 
view, New York’s major daily news- 
papers published about 50,000 spot 
cartoons. That less than 100 of these 
had a direct bearing on the electric 
and gas industry indicates the breadth 
of the field in which the artists find 
their ideas. That those cartoons which 
did apply to the industry were uni- 
formly sympathetic and understand- 
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Purchasing and Stores Committee Announces 


Specitic Projects for Coming Months 


HEN the activities of the EEI 

General Committees for the com- 
ing year were summarized in the 
October, 1952, BULLETIN, the 1952-53 
program of the Purchasing and 
Stores Committee had not been defi- 
nitely scheduled and could not be re- 
ported in any detail. Since that time, 
however, Chairman C. F. Ogden has 
had an opportunity to meet with his 
executive group to select the specific 
projects with which the committee 
will be concerned. 

Ten projects, as well as the sub- 
committees that will work on them, 
have now been designated, four being 
purchasing studies and six being 
stores. Under direction of Vice Chair- 
man J. D. Hogg, the purchasing proj- 
ects will cover “How, When, and What 
Price Expediting;’” “What Is the 
Correct Approach in Dealing with 
Escalation and Progress Payments;” 
“Purchase Methods That Hit Pay 
Dirt in Buying Low Unit Value 
Items;” and “What New Procedures 
Can Purchasing Departments Use to 
Offset Increased Operating Costs.” 

The stores projects, under super- 
vision of Vice Chairman C. H. zur- 
Nieden, will deal with “What Are the 
Correct and Best Measures of Stores 
Inventory,” “Taking the Red Tape 
Out of Storeroom Issues of Minor 
Material,” “Supplying District Oper- 
ating Crews Without Maintaining 
Secondary Storerooms,” “What New 


Procedures Can the Stores Depart- 
ment Use to Offset Increased Operat- 
ing Costs,” and will include a “Unit 
Man-Hours Report” and a “Standard 
Packaging Report.” 

A three-day program on May 4-6 
has been arranged for members and 
guests who attend the committee’s 
spring meeting. The first two days of 
the meeting will be devoted largely 
to committee reports, and the third 
day will feature visits to installations 
of The Detroit Edison Co. and other 
industries in the Detroit area. Upon 
registration, each member will be 
asked to indicate his preference for 
these visits. In addition, two group 
luncheons, to be held on May 4 and 5, 
will be addressed by top executives of 
Detroit Edison and Consumers Power 
Co. 

On the evening of May 4, a social 
hour and dinner has been scheduled 
for members and their ladies. During 
the day, there will aiso be a special 
program for the ladies, which will be 
arranged to allow them ample time to 
visit places of their choice. 

The registration fee, which will in- 
clude the cost of the above meals, will 
be ascertained well in advance of the 
meeting. Vendors will be invited to 
attend the luncheons and dinner but 
will not register or be present at any 
of the business meetings. The cost to 
vendors will be that of luncheon and 
dinner tickets only. 





ing indicates the position which the 
companies hold in the minds of the 
public. 

The treatment accorded the indus- 
try in the cartoons illustrated by 
Types I through IV shows that indus- 
try practices have affected this opin- 
ion-molding group favorably. Only the 
over-sensitive can find in Type I a 
symbol of the struggle between the 
“little” man arid the “big” corporation. 

It should be noted that spot car- 
toonists are practically impossible to 
reach through publicity channels. 
They learn very early in their careers 
to hide from press agents and since 
freedom of thought is their stock in 
trade they guard it jealously. 

If social scientists are right in esti- 


mating the importance of this group 
in the democratic pattern and also cor- 
rect in saying that an approaching 
trend of public opinion shows up in 
this section of the population some 
time before it becomes generally held, 
the industry has a backlog of good 
will. This stockpile was built up by ac- 
tions, not words. 

Typical of the good standing elec- 
tric and gas companies enjoy in this 
field today is The Saturday Evening 
Post cartoon which is under the glass 
tops of many desks in the power in- 
dustry. A uniformed maid lights 
candles on the dining room table set 
for a formal affair and mumbles rue- 
fully in the half darkness: ‘Thousands 
of people batting their brains out to 
bring us electricity.” 
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Engineering for Economy 


An address before the Engineering and Operating Division Meeting, 


OST utility engineers, I believe, 
M fully appreciate that manage- 

ment decisions relative to new 
facilities or extensions to existing 
facilities are based on economic com- 
parisons of alternative facilities— 
that is to say, the estimated invest- 
ment costs involved as compared with 
the returns. 

In setting up investment costs for 
use in the economic comparison of al- 
ternative facilities, it is obvious that 
these must be based on careful esti- 
mates. The alternative facilities, for 
instance, may involve additional geu- 


erating ‘capacity in the form of 
hydroelectric power, thermal power 
from steam, diesel, or gas-turbine 


plants, or an interconnection with a 
nearby plant or power system. Esti- 
mates cannot be based on historical 
costs with any degree of accuracy, 
because the circumstances surround- 
ing prospective new facilities are 
never the same as those associated 
with existing plants. 

It is only too true that any engi- 
neer can build facilities which may 
serve the apparent purpose, if he is 
permitted to disregard all economies 
of design and construction and has 
enough material and labor, as has 
happened during military emergen- 
cies. However, the prudent owner 
must base his judgment on the sound- 
est possible estimates. 


Comparison of Alternative Facilities 

Since the decision to proceed with 
the construction of a particular fa- 
cility after an economic comparison 
of alternative facilities has been made 
may, if the estimate is unsound, in- 
volve the owner in serious losses, too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on 
sound and coherent estimates which 
take account of all costs which would 
enter into the construction of such 
facility. 

The first step in the economic com- 
parison of alternative facilities is the 
conversion of specific engineering fea- 
tures into definite prospective expen- 
ditures. Only by placing different 
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alternatives on an equivalent basis 
can they be evaluated, taking into 
account the time cost of money. 

Most engineers engaged in estima‘- 
ing work are familiar with and apply 
such well-known economic criteria as 
Kelvin’s Law in_ transmission-line 
work and Adam’s Theorem (a par- 
ticular design is most economical when 
the sum of the total annual operating 
charges, the desired net return on the 
investment, and the value of energy 
lost therein is a minimum), applicable 
with no limitation in available invest- 
ment funds. Another important eco- 
nomic criterion originates from the 
Law of Diminishing Returns and may 
be expressed as: the amount of prod- 
uct obtained in a productive process 
varies with the way the factors of 
production are combined. If only one 
factor is varied, the production per 
unit of this factor may increase to a 
maximum amount, after which it may 
be expected to diminish but not nec- 
essarily proportionately. 


Individualistic Ideas 

Engineering literature contains 
many instances of principles underly- 
ing the economic design of compo- 
nents of a complete structure or de- 
velopment. However, relatively few 
engineers carry such thinking 
through consistently. Many are im- 
bued with extremely individualistic 
ideas which, in the over-all picture, 
exercise undue influence. All too few, 
for instance, bear in mind and prac- 
tice rational standardization. 

Since engineering features can only 
be appraised economically in terms of 
expenditures and receipts, it is neces- 
sary that cost estimates be based on 
reasonably comprehensive preliminary 
plans and engineering studies. In 
many cases, it may be highly advis- 
able to resort to model studies, as in 
the case of hydroelectric develop- 
ments. Where transmission facilities 
are involved, network-analyzer inves- 
tigations may be warranted. Use of 
a network analyzer on long transmis- 
sion or heavily loaded short trans- 
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mission networks, taking into account 
rotating-machine, transformer, and 
load characteristics, can be a very 
powerful tool in economic comperi- 
sons of alternative facilities. 


Construction Costs 


The estimates of investment costs 
for use in the economic comparison vf 
alternative facilities normally serve 
an immediate purpose in reaching a 
decision as to which alternative is 
actually constructed. Such being the 
case, these same estimates should be 
so prepared that they form the basis 
for the authorization of expenditure 
on the proposed work and can be 
compared with the actual construction 
costs and, finally, the asset records. 
Accordingly, the setup of the estimate 
should correspond to the cost subdi- 
visions as they will eventually appear 
in the asset records. 

If the direct construction cost ac- 
counts embody direct labor and ma- 
terial charges, all charges for use of 
construction plant, transportation 
charges, and permanent equipment 
costs, there is very little difficulty in 
the preparation of comparable esti- 
mates of investment costs, insofar as 
direct construction cost charges are 
concerned. This leaves us with the 


indirect construction costs, which 
broadly embrace: 
1. Engineering, design, and con- 
sulting engineering fees 
2. Construction, supervision, and 


procurement cost 
3. Construction fee 
4. Owner’s administration costs 
5. Interest during construction 

6. Contingencies 

If the estimates of investment cost 
are sound, the item of contingencies 
will not cover errors of ommission in 
the estimates but rather those unfore- 
seen developments during construc- 
tion, such as more difficult foundation 
conditions and strikes, which may add 
to the ultimate cost. There seems to 
be no sound basis for charging inter- 
est during construction on the allow- 
ance for contingencies. 
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Widely different procedures are fol- 
lowed by owners, whether individual 
or corporate, in the preparation of 
estimates of investment costs for use 
in the economic comparison of alter- 
native facilities. In some cases, the 
owner’s engineering department un- 
dertakes the entire work and respon- 
sibility. In others, a firm of consult- 
ing engineers is engaged, and such 
firm carries out the entire study, 
presenting conclusions or recommen- 
dations and supporting analyses io 
the owner for decision. In still others, 
the owner retains consultants whose 
estimates and recommendations are 
reviewed by the owner’s engineering 
department. 

No matter what procedure is fol- 
lowed, there is an extremely wide 
divergence in the methods by which 
estimates are prepared. Two different 
firms of consultants working on the 
same basic facts who arrive at the 
same estimate of direct costs will 
come up with entirely different final 
or over-all costs. This can be most 
misleading. 

The way in which indirect con- 
struction costs are estimated varies 
in an amazing manner. Some esti- 
mators compute interest during con- 
struction on all costs including contin- 
gencies; others apply it on all costs 
but contingencies. 

In the light of this situation, which 
is not exaggerated, is it any wonder 
that the busy executive faced with 
the necessity of making decisions in- 
volving the expenditure of substantial 
sums of money sometimes throws ‘1p 
his hands and wonders what is the 
matter with engineers in general? 


Interest During Construction 

Interest during construction must 
be taken into account in economic 
comparisons of alternative facilities 
as an actual construction cost. It is a 
recognition that capital is unproduc- 
tive during the period of construction. 
Whether or not interest during con- 
struction of a particular facility is 
charged to capital varies with differ- 
ent owners, depending on the source 
of investment funds and policy. For 
instance, surplus funds may be util- 
ized. In such cases, taxation consid- 
erations have to be taken into account. 

In unregulated industries, the 
amount of interest during construc- 
tion of new facilities is ordinarily 
limited to the actual interest paid on 
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borrowed funds, but this is an ac- 
counting convention which is incon- 
sistent with the true meaning of 
interest during construction, which 
reflects the economic cost of tempo- 
rarily unproductive funds. On the 
other hand, in regulated industries 
such as public utilities, regulatory 
bodies recognize the true meaning of 
interest during construction by pro- 
viding that a reasonable rate of inter- 
est on the owner’s own funds shall be 
charged as part of the cost of con- 
struction. In this case, interest dur- 
ing construction is construed to be 
the current cost to the owner per 
dollar of total capital and not the 
current cost of borrowed capital or 
common-stock capital. However, some 
regulatory bodies provide that funds 
specifically acquired to finance con- 
struction, and separately held for 
such purpose, shall be reflected in the 
accounts to the extent of the net in- 
terest payments; such provision is not 
a true measure of the economic cost 
of the specifically borrowed capital, 
since a part is actually carried by the 
owner, whether an individual or a 
group of stockholders. 

The appropriate rate of interest 
during construction to be assumed in 
economic comparisons of alternative 
facilities is the current cost per dol- 
lar of total capital to the owner. It is 
not the cost of the owner’s capital 
which has been experienced in the 
past but that of additional capital 
made up in a balanced manner cor- 
responding to the existing capital 
setup of the owner. 

Engineers engaged in the prepara- 
tion of estimates of investment costs 
for use in the economic comparison of 
alternative facilities follow widely 
varying practices in computing inter- 
est during construction. 

In some cases, the interest is com- 
puted by taking the estimated total 
investment cost and multiplying it by 
the simple interest rate per annum di- 
vided by two and multiplying by the 
number of years in the construction 
period. In other cases interest is com- 
puted on the anticipated yearly dis- 
bursements. 

Since interest during construction 
recognizes the fact that capital com- 
mitted to the new facility is unproduc- 
tive during the construction period, 
such interest becomes an item of tem- 
porarily unproductive capital; obvi- 
ously interest has to be allowed on the 
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interest incurred during the preced- 
ing portions of the period of construc- 
tion. Recognition of this leads to the 
conclusion that the proper procedure 
is to use compound interest during 
the construction period. 

It has been previously indicated 
that the distribution of indirect con- 
struction costs should be made in keep- 
ing with the same procedure as nor- 
mally followed by a particular owner’s 
accounting practice. However, most 
estimators concerned with the prepa- 
ration of estimates of investment costs 
for use in the economic comparison 
of alternative facilities will agree that 
the distribution of estimated indirect 
construction costs to the major com- 
ponents of a given facility is very 
much simplified, without the introduc- 
tion of any significant error, if the 
total indirect construction costs are 
allocated proportionately to the total 
estimated direct costs of the several 
components, insofar as such costs are 
used in estimating the proper de- 
preciation charges for the several 
components. In actual practice, when 
the facility is constructed, a slightly 
different procedure may be followed, 
but the one indicated seems to meet 
satisfactorily all requirements, with 
a reasonable minimum of work. 


Selections and Analyses 

W. L. Chadwick, Vice President in 
Charge of Engineering and Construc- 
tion, Southern California Edison Co., 
in speaking recently at a seminar on 
construction practices sponsored by 
the Southern California Section of 
ASCE, ASME, AIEE, Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, and UCLA School 
of Engineering, expressed the essen- 
tials somewhat as follows: 


The first objective of all engineer- 
ing should be to obtain the best works 
at the most prudent cost within the 
available time. To accomplish this 
objective, all the phases of engineer- 
ing work involved must be managed 
carefully. 

Well executed, preliminary eco- 
nomic analyses can do much to re- 
duce not only costs but also manpower 
and material needs for construction. 
Study of every reasonable economic 
alternative is required in an effort to 
determine the most economical final 
project. For example, rare is the 
project which can be built in only one 
way or on only one site. Usually there 
are several alternatives from which 
one may be selected. Many alterna- 
tives of material and equipment may 
be available. 

Selection requires setting out basic 
requirements of the project and de- 
ciding on those alternatives which 
will achieve the lowest annual over- 
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all cost. Judgment and experience 
can short-cut many alternatives, but 
there is seldom any safe short cut to 
comparative estimates. Because they 
must precede detail design, on pro)- 
ects of any complexity, such cost esti- 
mates frequently cannot be made in 
detail but can be made to show proper 
comparative relations. 

It is often desirable to have final 
selections and analyses of a large 
project reviewed by outside experts, 
even though the experience of the 
on-the-job staff is eminent. Such re- 
views may bring out more economical 
methods, materials, or equipment, as 
well as lend assurance to directors, 
management officers, and regulatory 
bodies. It may also assist in financing 
a large project. 


Specifications, Schedules, Design 

A second aspect of importance in 
economy of money is the use of de- 
sign specifications giving the scope of 
the work to be done on a project. Such 
specifications should be prepared by 
experienced engineers and should set 
forth clearly basic design require- 
ments. If circulated to all interested 
individuals and approved, such spe- 
cifications can be used as the basic 
design directives, eliminating confu- 
sion and time-consuming conferences. 

A third aspect is that of proper cor- 
relation of design and construction 
schedules, so that the design man- 
power load is effectively balanced at 
all times. Related to this is the neces- 
sity for effective correlation of ship- 
ments of materials and equipment to 
planned construction progress. 

A fourth aspect is that of sound de- 
sign. Here there is no substitute for 
experience. Sound design must reflect 
best modern practice, taking into ac- 
count proven past practices. 

Mr. Chadwick, on the occasion pre- 
viously noted, said this about design: 

Good design will fully consider the 

construction man’s job of building 
what is designed. For instance, it will 
embody simple instead of complicated 
shapes to be formed. It will keep a 
close eye on costs. It will weigh al- 
ternatives by carefully prepared dis- 
interested estimates and select that 
alternative of method and material 
which yields the lowest annual cost. 
It will be practical. It will carefully 
consider and present solutions for all 
vroblems involving adiacent overat- 
ing facilities. It will state reasonable 
construction tolerances. An addition 
of several dollars per cubie yard to 
all contract bids is charged to a cer- 
tain agency for structural concrete 
because of the impractical require- 
ments on concrete finish. 


Good design will be complete, leav- 
ing no guesses to the contractor or 
construction superintendent and hence 
leaving no claims for extras because 
of subsesuent revisions and changes. 
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In all construction, nothing costs more 
than changes. 

Good design never forgets the user, 
his needs, his habits, and his conve- 
nience, and the good designer will 
study these intently in an effort to 
meet as many as possible. Although 
good design must be functional, it 
must also look right. A little time 
spent considering what can be done 
to improve appearance without dis- 
proportionate cost pays good divi- 
dends. Good design must carefully 
observe the conditions imposed by all 
codes having jurisdiction, even though 
some provisions may seem _ non- 
sensical. 

Drawings should never be sent out 
for construction, either originally or 
when revised, that have not first had 
a careful independent check and been 
formally “signed through.” When a 
construction engineer or _ superin- 
tendent has confidence that the draw- 
ings are right, he will build it that 
way, but if errors are left to be field- 
corrected, field changes without bene- 
fit of records are invited. 


A fifth aspect is that of adequate 
construction specifications, so essen- 
tial to the efficient execution of any 
important construction operation. In 
1930, Edward W. Bush, in an ASCE 
paper on “Letting Construction Work 
by Competitive Bidding,’ noted some 
38 significant points in the prepara- 
tion of specifications and awarding of 
contracts, of which the following ten 
are of outstanding importance: 


1. It is desirable to bind in one 
document the contract, general con- 
ditions, specifications, bond form, and 
small-scale drawings. 

2. Treat any subject in only one 
place in the contract documents. 

3. Every time an uncertainty is re- 
moved, the price is lowered. 

4. If vossible. snecify -vorlmanchin 
and materials instead of results, but 
never both. (This point is very often 
violated to the confusion of the con- 
tractor and the cost of the owner.) 

5. In general, do not reouire guar- 
antees from contractors where work- 
manship and materials are specified. 
If revuired where results are speci- 
fied, limit the guaranty to those things 
directly under control of the con- 
tractor. 

6. It is uneconomical to hire a con- 
tractor to carrv a risk that the owner 
can carry at less cost. 

7. Prevare each contract with the 
idea that it may go to court. 

8. Recognize that changes are in- 
evitable; provide a means for prompt- 
lv coming to an agreement regardine 
them; and require that an “extra” 
be properly declared. 

9. On all Jump-sum contracts. a 
ouantitv survey with adequate prices 
attached is needed to sssure correct 
computation of the partial payments. 

10. On unit-vrice contracts, consider 
separately each bid item in sequence. 


Effective specifications are compre- 
hensive but concise, free from am- 
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biguity, void of technical jargon, and 
provide equal opportunity to all bid- 
ders. Drawings are equally important 
with specifications in securing eco- 
nomical pricing and in facilitating a 
smooth execution of work. It is neces- 
sary to inform a contractor what is 
to be achieved, if he is to be held re- 
sponsible, but he should be left free 
to select his construction equipment 
and methods. 

Sound specifications for fixed-price 
work must be free from every possible 
use of the expression “in the judg- 
ment of the engineer,” through the 
provision of some measure of satis- 
factory performance usable by bidder 
or contractor. Recognized unfairness 
or harshness in interpretation and in- 
spection inevitably results in the ad- 
dition of an increase in bid prices. 

There are other aspects to engineer- 
ing for economy of money but space 
does not permit dealing with these 
here, except insofar as economy of 
men and of materials is, in reality, 
economy of money. 


Standardization 

One aspect of the economy of men 
is the use of intelligent standardiza- 
tion in the design office. Much time of 
design and drafting staffs can be 
saved by maximum use of reproduc- 
tion processes. Where design elements 
can be re-used, it is feasible, by pre- 
paring a negative print of the particu- 
lar drawing and blanking out irrele- 
vant details, to reprint it as a positive 
to which new details can be added, 
thus securing the new original. 

Rational standardization of equip- 
ment and use of preferred methods 
for a multiplicity of design elements 
can save an amazing amount of time 
of busy design engineers and drafts- 
men, which is hard to evaluate ex- 
actly in dollar savings but which be- 
comes of great magnitude in a large 
organization. 

Another aspect of the economy of 
men is the use of draftsmen and other 
nontechnical personnel to handle 
many phases of design office work, 
thus freeing the designers and en- 
gineers for really productive accom- 
plishment. 

Economy of materials is the last 
but not the least of this trinity which 
enters into “Engineering for Econ- 
omy.” Economy of materials should 
here be understood as_ embracing 
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equipment as well as the materials in- 
volved in the execution of a project. 

I believe everyone appreciates the 
economic significance of the maximum 
usage of standard materials—that is, 
standard dimensions, qualities, etc. 
What I wish to stress is the maximum 
use of industry standards for equip- 
ment—the rational standardization 
of equipment and interchangeability 
of equipment components. Let us look 
at some of the economic features of 
this. 


Survey on Standardization 


An article entitled ‘Standardiza- 
tion Cuts Costs for Industry” ap- 
peared in Electrical World for Febru- 
ary 4, 1952. The following excerpts 
show how those participating in a sur- 
vey, which involved 140 documented 
case studies covering 81 industries 
and industrial products, appraise the 
significance of standardization: 


1. The greatest number (over 75 
per cent) derived savings from re- 
duced inventories of materials, parts 
and end products. Nearly the same 
number (72 per cent) listed purchas- 
ing “larger quantities of fewer items” 
and the use, in engineering, of “ac- 
cepted standard specifications vs. spe- 
cial specifications” as sources of 
savings. 

2. The next greatest number (67 
per cent) gave “buying most eco- 
nomical quantities,” use of industry, 
national, or other standard specifica- 
tions, and variety reduction and in- 
terchangeability as sources from 
which they had derived savings. 

3. With the exception of economies 
derived from modular coordination 
the remaining items of the check list 
were marked by from 26 per cent to 
54 per cent of those returning the list. 
Of these items, “fewer materials and 
the smaller variety of parts” and 
“minimum storage and warehousing 
costs” stood highest: “economies of 
special-purpose machines” was lowest. 


4. Ten per cent indicated that they 
had derived savings from “modular 
coordination.” 


5. Forty per cent of the lists re- 
turned gave credit to standardization 
for “improved inter-departmental co- 
ordination.” 


Two specific utility instances from 
this survey are noteworthy. They are: 
Kansas City Power & Light Co.— 
On Aug. 1, 1950, we standardized on 
meter test blocks. On purchases since 
then our savings have been $3,280. 
By adopting EEI-NEMA Specification 
TDJ-19 1949 for mounting brackets, 
lightning arrester manufacturers at 
last made it possible to replace a 
damaged arrester with one of another 
make without the labor cost of re- 
placing the bracket. 


Stone & Webster Engineering Co.— 
The adoption of ASME-AIEE Pre- 
ferred Standards for Large Turbine 
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Generators has enabled manufacturers 
to make tremendous savings in engi- 
neering costs of producing large 
turbine - generators. These savings 
have been passed on to the consumer. 


An even greater saving of time, 
effort, and money accrues to the de- 
signing engineer. 


We venture to say that at least 
$1 million has been saved in the cost 
of engineering and equipment by our 
clients since V-J Day by our wide- 
spread use of “preferred standards” 
turbine-generators. This does not in- 
clude any attempt to capitalize the 
value of the time which has been 
saved and which, in many instances, 
is even more important than the dol- 
lar saved. 

Electric 


Westinghouse Corp. re- 


ported: 


The following specific cases of sav- 
ings resulted from apparatus stand- 
ards with regards to ratings, per- 
formance characteristics, dimensions, 
and mechanical features of the classes 
of apparatus noted: 


Steam turbine-generators (rated 
11,500 to 90,000 kw AIEE-ASME 
standards) — Approximately two- 


thirds of units being purchased in 
these ratings are of the standardized 
design. Approximately 40 per cent is 
saved by purchaser of a standard 
unit by comparison with a nonstand- 
ard unit. Other savings result in plant 
layout and construction. The capacity 
of the industry to build turbine-gen- 
erators was materially increased by 
the standardization because engineer- 
ing and drafting time was reduced. 
More time was made available for 
research and development which has 
resulted in more advanced designs. 


Transformers . a saving of 6 
per cent or more-can be made by buy- 
ing standard instead of nonstandard 
units. This is the result of lower 
costs made possible through volume 
production of identical parts. Stand- 
ardization stabilizes the market, mak- 
ing larger shipping stocks feasible 
and thus permitting better service to 
users. Because of the standardized 
dimensions and mounting arrange- 
ments, faster and cheaper installa- 
tions can be made. 


General Electric Co. advised: 


We are submitting the following 
resistor standardization program as 
a good example of variety reduction, 
interchangeability, and lower over-all 
cost. 

In previous years our tube re- 
sistors were specifically designed for 
each type of application. Many 
shapes, mountings, connecting means, 
and a large number of values of re- 
sistance were created. 

This line has now been completely 
standardized. The main points con- 
tributing to the program are reduc- 
tion of body sizes, reduction in va- 
riety of mounting and connecting 
means, and limiting of resistance 
values to definite steps. 


Not including value of resistance 
as a variable, the number of assem- 
bly groups has been reduced from 
1,280 to 110. 
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The basic tube resistor now con- 
sists of tube body, resistance wire, 
connecting terminal, and enamel 
coating. These basic assemblies are 
stocked in eight wattage ratings and 
in the resistance values where usage 
dictates. 


The mounting feet, ferrules, and 
porcelain ends are also stocked. To 
fill a specific order the proper re- 
sistance units are taken from stock, 
the mounting means added, and the 
completed unit is ready for shipment. 


The annual saving resulting from 
this program is estimated to be ap- 
proximately $37,000. But GE has 
similar programs in many other lines 
which have led to even greater 
savings. 


In Canada equally significant econ- 
omies have been achieved through ra- 
tional standardization and preferred 
methods sparked by the Canadian 
Electrical Association. 


Canadian Experience 

Take the case of interchangeability 
of power transformer bushings. With 
the co-operation of CEMA, it has been 
possible to achieve interchangeability 
of transformer bushings up to 230 kv. 
Consider what this means to larger 
utilities in being able to reduce inven- 
tories of costly replacement bushings. 
It means dollar savings of tens of 
thousands for each major utility. 


Canadian electrical manufacturers 
have developed lines of repetitively 
manufactured transformers showiaz 
cost savings to power companies of 


fed 


some 7 per cent. 

The significance of rational stand- 
ardization lies in its two-way flow of 
savings. If the electric utility indus- 
try, sparks such standardization, man- 
ufacturers will develop standardized 
products, with interchangeable com- 
ponents in many cases, selling at a 
lower price. The power companies 
must then use such products or equip- 
ment if they are to secure the bene- 
fits of lower costs which acerue from 
savings in purchase price, time uti- 
lized in design, installation costs, ease 
of operation, savings in maintenance 
costs, and improved reliability of ser- 


vice. Such rational standardization 
does not stifle development—it en- 


courages it. 

Our industry would not have achieved 
its present proud position in the home 
if electric light bulbs, fixtures, and 
wiring devices were not tnterchange- 
able. This fact constitutes the basis 
underlying rational standardization. 
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Public Relations Is What You Do 


The following is an extract from 
the presentation outlining the accom- 
plishments for which P. G. and E. re- 


ceived the 1952 Charles A. Coffin 
Award. 
ACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC 


CO. enjoys good public relations 

throughout its service area and 
elsewhere. This asset is attributed to 
a precept P. G. and E. accepted long 
ago as axiomatic—public relations is 
what you do, not what you say. 

Down through the years P. G. 
and E. has learned that good public 
service produces good public rela- 
The fundamentals are main- 
taining efficient and courteous service 
at reasonable rates and vigorously 
playing the role of good citizen in 
the communities served. 

To its employees P. G. 
management is constantly 
the truism that customer 
and public relations are virtually 
synonymous in the utility business, 
because nearly all the public are cus- 
tomers. The company’s 17,450 em- 
feel that they are on the 
public relations team, that they all 
meet the public in one way or another 
in their jobs, and that the company is 
judged by the way they do their jobs 
and, in the case of key employees 
particularly, also by their participa- 
tion in community life. 

The meter reader, the troubleman, 
the telephone girl, the operating en- 
gineer who addresses a luncheon club 
—these and all their fellow employees 
are P, G. and E.’s public relations 
representatives. The biggest impact 
and the most lasting impression P. G. 
and E. makes with the public are de- 
termined by the interest of these 
employees in the customer, by their 
efficiency, their courtesy, and their 
spirit in giving good service. 


tions. 


and E.Q’s 
stressing 
relations 


ployees 


Extra Services 

P. G. and E. carries on a number 
of activities and services which have 
contributed to the development of 
good customer relations. Among them 
are the following: 

A staff of field representatives who 
contact new home builders and home 
owners to advise the most beneficial 


use of electric appliances and equip- 
ment. 

Home economists who conduct cook- 
ing schools, home demonstrations, 
illustrated lectures, and other home- 
making programs. 

Commercial and industrial engi- 
neers who render a customer service 
designed to increase efficient utiliza- 
tion of electricity in plant operations. 

Industrial lighting engineers who 
recommend proper lighting 
and illumination levels to 
production. 


sources 
improve 


Street lighting engineers who pre- 
pare master plans for presentation to 
officials of cities and towns. 

A rate analysis service available 
without cost to electric customers to 


make certain their operations are 
billed on the most favorable rate 


schedules. 

A free pump-testing service avail- 
able to farm customers on request. 
Seven thousand one hundred eighty- 
four tests were made in 1951. 

Farm power advisers and special 
representatives who assist farm cus- 
tomers with helpful information 
about efficient use of electricity in 
farm operations. 

Crop-cost which assist 
farmers in keeping production cost 
records as a means of eliminating un- 
necessary expense and improving 
farm efficiency. 


analyses 


Adequate wiring is explained by 
demonstration and example. 

A residential sales force 
dealers in promoting the sale of ap- 
pliances and equipment. 


assists 


Good Citizenship 

The company directly supports civic 
betterment groups, such as Chambers 
of Commerce, and youth and recrea- 
tional activities, such as the Boy 
Scouts and the 4-H Clubs. More im- 
portant to its public relations than 
this direct company support, however, 
is the interest P. G. and E. employees 
take in such worthy community af- 
fairs. Many of them are top leaders 
in civie activities; nearly all of them 
are actively engaged in helping their 
communities to develop. 

Utility company employees gener- 
ally become imbued with an attitude 
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of public service which interests them 
in civic endeavors. They have an oc- 
cupational affinity for community ser- 


vice. This is particularly true of 
P. G. and E. employees, for they and 
their predecessors have pioneered 


Northern and Central California and 
their company simultaneously. 

The company has grown and pros- 
pered as the area has grown. The 
company followed people into most 
community developments, but there 
communities in the area 
where people followed the company. 
In some mountain counties, P. G. 
and E.’s hydroelectric developments 
are and always have been a principal 
industry; the company a principal 
employer of people and top taxpayer. 
In some counties the company pays 
more than half of all the ad valorem 
taxes collected. 

In the state as a whole, even though 
the company operates in only a part 
of it, P. G. and E. is the largest prop- 
erty taxpayer. 


are many 


The company takes an active inter- 
est in the welfare, the growth and the 
development of the communities it 
serves, and in the area as a whole, 
because what’s good for the state is 
good for the company. As a city or 
town grows, as industry expands, as 


planted acreage increases, as agri- 
cultural practices are improved, as 
commercial sales volume increases, 


the company grows and prospers. 

Thus P. G. and E. has demonstrated 
repeatedly that good citizenship is 
good business too. The state’s welfare 
and the company’s welfare are inter- 
woven. 


Publie and Press Support 

Dividends from the company’s good 
public relations are customer satis- 
faction, public appreciation and faith 
of investors. Combined, they give 
the public support essential for suc- 
cess in such matters as financing and 
building an unprecedented expansion 
program and aggressively resisting 
the encroachment of government on 
the power business in California. 

P. G. and E. enjoys a preponder- 
antly friendly press which is convinced 
that the company is a good company. 
This conviction combined with the 
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fact that the California press stands 
a watch for the security of the pri- 
vate enterprise system is support of 
inestimable worth. 

More than 300 newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation are published in the 
company’s service territory. Only 
four of them favor government own- 
ership in any form. 

Most media for communicating 
with the public are used by P. G. 
and E. in an effort to keep the public 
informed of its activities, its services, 
its construction program, its policies, 
and its problems. The company be- 
lieves that only an informed public 
will remain a supporting public. 

These media include a flow of “live” 
news about the company, newspaper 
advertising, P. G. and E. Progress—a 
company newspaper mailed monthly 
to customers and stockholders—mo- 
tion pictures, billboards, window dis- 
plays, pamphlets, and fair exhibits. 

The nature of the company’s op- 
erations, its size, and its current 
construction program are of public 
interest. Often there is “human in- 
terest” in events or developments. 
News of local interest occurs almost 
daily on some part of the far-flung 
system, and frequently there are 
events of a systemwide news interest. 

In keeping with the company’s pub- 
lic relations creed—it’s what you do, 
not what you say—the company’s news 
bureau assiduously sticks to news, as 
opposed to mere publicity, in its op- 
erations. The results are the respect 
of editors for P. G. and E. news re- 
leases, a good run of company news 
and a favorable press. 


Plant Tours 

A construction program innovation 
in the company’s methods of keeping 
the public informed is a series of 
tours to new plants and to projects 
under construction. 

During the past four years more 
than 25,000 guests have been con- 
ducted through new P. G. and E. 
plants or have visited construction 
projects. They have been transported 
by nearly every means, including 
chartered trains, planes, buses, and a 
ferry boat. 

Guests have included the press, 
city, county and state officials, civic 
leaders, union officials, industrialists, 
school teachers, financial men, stu- 
dents, and housewives. 
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The reaction is both immediate and 
long-range. The person who has vis- 
ited a big new plant and who has 
witnessed the pride and enthusiasm 
with which his hosts show it to him, 
carries home with him a feeling of 
personal interest not only in the plant 
but in the company and its personnel. 
This feeling is reflected in the com- 
ments he makes at home and at his 
office and club. He often comes to 
view the news about P. G. and E. 
thereafter with somewhat of a pro- 
prietary attitude. 

Plant tours have proved to be an 
effective public relations program. 
They entail the expenditure of con- 
siderable time and effort, but the 
company is strongly convinced they 
produce worthwhile results. The cost 
of the tours is paid by the stockhold- 
ers and is not a charge against oper- 
ating expense. 


Public Power Question 

P. G. and E. has been candid in 
publicly discussing its position in re- 
lation to government competition, and 
has carefully adhered to the facts. 

The company stresses the fact that 
private enterprise creates taxable 
wealth while government ownership 
consumes taxes. It emphasizes its 
good service and low rates as in con- 
trast with Utopian promises. It pub- 
licizes the amount of taxes it pays 
and explains that its rates are among 
the lowest in the nation, including 
public power rates, which enjoy tax 
subsidies. 

During the postwar construction 
program the company has faithfully 
kept the public informed not only of 
its progress but also of the fact that 
there is adequate power for today and 
more coming—in advance of demand 
—for the future. 

Thus, the public knows that P. G. 
and E. is taking good care of its area, 
and that there is no need for wasteful 
Federal expenditures on a_ tax-free 
government power system in Northern 
California. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the public and the press 
regard the persistent efforts of gov- 
ernment-ownership advocates as an 
attempt at socializing the power in- 
dustry. 

The company’s construction pro- 
gram and its government competition 
problems have received nationwide 


attention. Collier’s, Fortune, Life, 
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Time, Forbes, and a number of other 
magazines have devoted feature ar- 
ticles to telling the story of postwar 
P. G. and E. 


Local Recognition 


This national publicity helps in the 
sale of securities outside California, 
it brings to the attention of public 
officials the fact that private enter- 
prise is taking care of California’s 
power needs, and, circulated at home, 
it helps cement local public relations. 

In a recent editorial the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin, discussing the 
construction program, said: 

“This is a fine example of how pri- 
vate enterprise—‘publicity owned’ in 
the sense that thousands of investors 
have a share in it—serves the public 
and enriches our economy. 

“|... A program like this does not 
consume taxes, but adds to tax reve- 
nues; it does not dissipate economic 
wealth, but creates it; does not de- 
press the standard of living, but ele- 
vates it.” 

California’s Lieutenant-Governor 
Goodwin L. Knight speaking at the 
dedication of the Contra Costa Steam 
Plant in August, 1951, summed up 
what has been demonstrated to be the 
feeling of the public, when he de- 
clared: 

“... This plant, then, is a measur- 
able contribution to the welfare of 
this State, connecting to, and merging 
its tremendous output with, the far- 
flung Pacific Gas and Electric Co.’s 
system that blankets two-thirds of 
California. And further, this great 
powerhouse will add as well to the 
mounting prosperity of your county, 
which we all know is growing faster 
than any one of the other 57 counties 
in the State. 

“You might well ask: How can we 
measure the contribution of this 
plant? And I would answer you in 
this wise: 

“You can measure it by the present 
breath-taking growth of business in 
this area, and by the future growth 
that will most certainly follow. 

“You can measure it by the in- 
crease in the assessed wealth of your 
county, both by what the plant con- 
tributes in added business, and by 
what it contributes in physical prop- 
erty. 

“You can measure it by the in- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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KEI Medals Cite Resuscitation Traiming and 


Valor of Electric Company Personnel 


HE hundreds of resuscitations 
commemorated by Edison Elec- 
tric Institute Medals during the 
past 20 years are dramatic proof of 
the effectiveness of life-saving tech- 
niques, and in line with the policy of 
presenting medal case histories as 
they become available, following are 
six such summaries which further 
demonstrate the value of constant 
training in resuscitation procedures. 
That the worth of such training 
cannot be overestimated is brought 
out in a letter from Ibra L. Ripley, 
Jr., Assistant Safety Director, Cen- 
tral Maine Power Co., concerning a 
resuscitation for which Lineman 
George C. Staples became the first 
Central Maine employee to win an 
EEI Medal. Mr. Ripley writes: 
During the summer of 1951 our 
Safety Department launched an ex- 
tensive training program featuring 
the Oesterreich Pole-Top Method of 
Resuscitation. 
Training poles were erected in 
18 of our districts. Line crews 


throughout our entire system were 
called in to receive instructions, 
witness demonstrations, and actual- 
ly practice that method. 


Our efforts were well rewarded 
when, on April 4, 1952, our line 
departments had their first lost- 
time accident due to electric shock 
or burn in two and one-half years, 
and the victim was revived by ap- 
plication of that training. 

Safety consciousness is not some- 
thing that can be instilled in em- 
ployees quickly or easily. It requires 
incessant training in accident pre- 
vention, as well as in remedial mea- 
sures which help compensate for the 
human error present in any under- 
taking. Thus, the EEI Medal serves 
several purposes. Not only does it 
honor employees whose application of 
artificial respiration, often at great 
personal risk, results in the saving of 
human life, but it encourages the use 
of resuscitation techniques and calls 
attention to the vigilance required to 
prevent accidents. 

Recently, at a meeting held by the 
Central Illinois Electric and Gas Co. 
to present EEI awards to employees 
who had effected a rescue described in 
this article, a storm arose before the 
presentation ceremony, and all line 
crews, including the award winners, 
were called out into the field. Per- 





HALSIE W. STEPHENSON (center), Texas P&L, displays the EEI Medal presented to 
him by C. J. Rutland. At left is Distribution Superintendent Billy Bills. 
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haps, as the crews went about repair- 
ing storm damage, the meeting and 
the reason for which it was held 
served, in some small way, to empha- 
size the necessity for close adherence 
to company safety rules so that tragic 
accidents need not occur. 

Summaries of the circumstances 
leading to authorization of six of the 
EEI Medals presented in 1952 appear 
below. Additional summaries will ap- 
pear in future issues of the BULLETIN. 


HALSIE W. STEPHENSON 
Texas Power and Light Company 


In the vicinity of a housing project 
under construction on Getzendaner St., 
Waxahachie, Texas, Foreman Halsie W. 
Stephenson, Texas Power & Light Co., 
was watching a crew of the Gant Con- 
struction Co. prepare to set a 35-ft 
pole in a distribution system being built 
for the project. It was Saturday after- 
noon, July 12, 1952, and, with Stephen- 
son standing nearby, the crew attempted 
to maneuver its truck into position. 

The pole was secured to the A-frame 
of the truck, and, in trying to avoid a 
ditch, the driver moved his vehicle in 
such a manner that the pole came in 
contact with the Waxahachie-Ferris 60- 
kv line. Stephenson immediately shouted 
to the occupants of the truck that they 
should remain in the cab, but 16-year-old 
Groundman Mack Couey apparently mis- 
understood. As the young man stepped 
to the ground, his hand still grasping 
the door handle, he received electric 
shock and fell against the truck. 

Stephenson ran over to Couey and, 
kicking the groundman’s foot, managed 
to free him of electrical contact. Couey 
was unconscious and not breathing, and 
Stephenson had begun to administer 
prone-pressure artificial respiration 
when Ben Johnson, Foreman of the con- 
struction crew, arrived at the scene of 
the accident. Johnson loosened the vic- 
tim’s clothing while Stephenson con- 
tinued treatment, which was applied for 
seven or eight minutes before Couey 
showed signs of life and for another 
three minutes befcre normal respiration 
had been restored. 

Upon arrival of an ambulance which 
had been summoned in the meantime, 
Couey was taken to a hospital. He was 
away from work for a week and suffered 
no permanent disability as a result of 
the accident. 

Halsie W. Stephenson received an EEI 
Medal at a meeting of the Waxzhachie 
Lions Club on November 25, 1952, and 
at the same time was presented the 
company’s President’s Medal on behalf 
of W. W. Lynch, President of Texas 
P&L Co. C. J. Rutland, head of the 
Safety, Insurance & Claims Depart- 
ment, made the awards in a ceremony 
described in the January, 1953, issue of 
Texas Utility News. 
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Medal award winner CHARLES F. MARTEL (second from left), Concord Electric Co., and Certificate of Assistance recipient 
LAURENCE P. FERNS (second from right) flank Willard J. Cameron, the man whom they resuscitated. Participating in award 
ceremonies were J. Mitchell Ahern (left), Vice President, and Charles H. Tenney II (right), Assistant to the President. 


CHARLES F. MARTEL 
Concord Electric Company 


On the morning of October 8, 1951, 
Linemen Willard J. Cameron and 
Charles F. Martel were working on a 
pole on Spruce St. in Concord, N. H. 
Cameron was positioned below the sec- 
ondary crossarm, taping a loop in a 
secondary cable, when his right hand 
accidentally contacted a 2300-v trans- 
former lead. He remained in electrical 
contact momentarily, and then the 





weight of his body caused him to fall 
back in his safety belt free of the lead. 

Martel heard the noise of an are and 
immediately shifted around the pole to 
where his co-worker was hanging, un- 
conscious and not breathing. Assistant 
Foreman Laurence P. Ferns, working on 
an adjacent pole, also heard the are and 
came to the assistance of the injured 
man. Martel began to administer pole- 
top resuscitation within 30 seconds after 
the accident occurred, and after two 
minutes of treatment, the victim showed 


signs of life. Resuscitation was then 
continued for another three minutes un- 
tii Cameron could breathe normally, at 
which time Martel and Ferns lowered 
him to the ground. 

Cameron was taken to the Concord 
Hospital for treatment of severe burns, 
which necessitated the amputation of the 
fourth finger of his right hand. He was 
away from work for 81 days. 

Charles F. Martel, recently promoted 
tc Assistant Line Foreman, was pre- 
sented an EEI Medal and Laurence P. 


< 


Robert P. Liversidge (fourth from left), Philadelphia Electric Vice President, congratulates EEI Medal recipient WILLIAM I. 
KRYDER, JR. WILLIAM Boyer (third from right) was awarded an EEI Medal Miniature. Recipients of Certificates of Assistance 
(left to right) were MELVIN H. MACNEEL, JOHN R. BARTON, ROBERT H. IvEY, HAROLD E. CARR. and WILBUR K. WOLFORD. 
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Suburban Gas & Electric President N. A. Clark (left) and New 


Ferns a Certificate of Assistance at 
a meeting of the Concord Electric Co 
Safety Committee held at the Passacona- 
way Club on December 11, 1952. The 
awards were made by Vice President 
J. Mitchell Ahern. At the same time. 
the two men were presented Charles H. 
Tenney Meritorious Service Awards, a 
bronze medal for Martel and a citation 
for Ferns, by Assistant to the President 
Charles H. Tenney II. A feature story 
on the rescue and awards appeared in 
The Concord Daily Monitor of December 
12, 1952. 


WILLIAM I. KRYDER, JR. 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


On September 6, 1952, a line crew of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. was work- 
ing in Richboro, Pa. At about 6:20 p.m., 
Lineman William I. Kryder, Jr., and 
Charles N. Ziegler were on a pole, pre- 
paring to dead-end a three-phase pri- 
mary wire, when Kryder was startled by 
an arc and heard his co-worker groan. In 
changing position, Ziegler had touched 
an energized street-lighting wire and an 
energized secondary, his left hand re- 
maining in contact with the street-light- 
ing wire. 

Shouting for help, Kryder knocked 
Ziegler’s hand free of electrical contact 
and moved up under his co-worker, who 
Was unconscious and not breathing. Fore- 
man Wilbur K. Wolford immediately in- 
structed other members of the crew to 
go to Ziegler’s aid, and Lineman Melvin 
H. MacNeel, Harold E. Carr, and Rob- 
ert H. Ivey, all of whom had been work- 
ing on adjacent poles, climbed up to the 
victim. 

Within a minute after the accident 
occurred, Kryder had begun to adminis- 
ter pole-top resuscitation, which was con- 
tinued for from four to five minutes un- 
til Ziegler’s respiration was restored. In 
the meantime, Truck Driver William 
Boyer went to the truck and secured a 
first aid kit, blanket, and handline, which 
was sent up the pole so that Ziegler 
could be lowered. Carr removed Zieg- 
ler’s hooks from the pole, and MacNee! 
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placed the rope around the victim, who 


was then brought down to the ground 
with the help of Lineman John R. Barton 
and Lineman Robert H. Ivey. 

Ziegler was conscious, but Boyer ad- 
ministered prone pressure for about five 
minutes until it was certain that the in- 
jured man could breathe normally. After 
other crew members had dressed Ziegler’s 
burns, Wolford wrapped him in blankets 
and telephoned for an ambulance, which 
reached the scene of the accident in about 
25 minutes. Ziegler was then taken to a 
hospital and was away from work for 
about four months. 

William I. Kryder was presented an 
EEI Medal and William Boyer a Medal 
Miniature by Robert P. Liversidge, Vice 
President of Electric Operations, in the 
presence of 20 Philadelphia Electric 
executives and department heads. At the 
same time, John R. Barton, Harold E. 
Carr, Robert H. Ivey, Melvin H. Mac- 
Neel, and Wilbur K. Wolford received 
Certificates of Assistance. Articles on 
the rescue and presentations appeared in 
The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia Daily 
News, and The Philadelphia Inquirer of 
November 26, 1952; Doylestown Daily 
Intelligencer of December 3, 1952; and 
Easton Road Guide, Times Chronicle, 
Glenside News, and Ambler Gazette of 
December 4, 1952. 


IRWIN J. BROOK 


Suburban Gas and Electric Company 


Near the amusement concessions of 
Revere Beach, Mass., on the afternoon 
of April 9, 1952, Lineman Milton Mac- 
Dougall was positioned on a new pole, 
engaged in the transferral of equipment 
from an adjacent pole. Unable to get 
hold of a connector from the material 
bag attached to the back of his belt, he 
removed the rubber glove and ieather pro- 
tector from his right hand and reached 
for the connector again. In doing this, 
he raised his body so that his right ear 
touched and energized primary cut-out 
tap, partially exposed despite the use 
of line hose, while his right hand con- 
tacted an uncovered secondary neutral. 
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England System Safety Manager Frederick G. Harriman 
(right) watch as IRWIN J. Brook (second from left) displays an EEI Medal for resuscitating Milton MacDougall (seated left). 
Other award winners were (left to right) R. E. Stopparp, W. R. Hi_t, Leo F. O’HaArRA, and DANIEL J. DONOVAN (seated right). 


At that instant, Lineman Raymond E. 
Stoddard, who was working on the ad- 
jacent pole with Lineman Wallace R. 
Hill, heard MacDougall grunt, and 
asked him, “What’s the matter?” Mac- 
Dougall then collapsed in his safety belt, 
and as conditions did not permit pole-top 
resuscitation, Stoddard shouted for a 
handline. 

Lineman Leo F. O’Hara, who was on 
the ground, ran to the company truck 
and secured a %-in. line, which 
Chauffeur-Groundman Irwin J. Brook 
sent up the pole. Stoddard, assisted by 
Hill, tied the line to MacDougall’s D 
rings, and the injured man was lowered 
to the ground. Unconscious and appar- 
ently not breathing, MacDougall was 
placed on a blanket and prone-pressure 
artificial respiration begun by Brook. 

Stoddard quickly descended the pole, 
and he and Line Foreman Daniel J. 
Donovan removed the victim’s belt, while 
Hill and O’Hara took off his climbers. 
Brook continued resuscitation for three 
or four minutes before MacDougall 
showed signs of life and after giving 
several minutes more treatment was re- 
lieved by Donovan. In the meantime, a 
doctor and an ambulance had been sum- 
moned, and after Donovan had given 
several minutes more treatment, the in- 
jured man was taken to a hospital, with 
O’Hara continuing prone pressure en- 
route. 

Irwin J. Brook was presented an EEI 
Medal and Daniel J. Donovan and Leo 
F. O’Hara Medal Miniatures at a dinner 
meeting held at the Paul Roger House, 
Revere, on November 24, 1952. At the 
same time, Raymond E. Stoddard and 
Wallace R. Hill received Certificates of 
Assistance. Attending the ceremony 
were the families of the honored guests, 
as well as executives of the New England 
Electric System, including President N. 
A. Clark, Electric Manager Warren W. 
Schaalman, Assistant Safety Manager 
Hugh F. Lovering, System Safety Man- 
ager Frederick G. Harriman, and Vice 
President Oliver T. Pulsifer. Milton Mac- 
Dougall, whose life was saved, also par- 
ticipated in the program. Articles on the 
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GEORGE C. STAPLES (right), Central Maine Power Co., receives an EEI Medal from 
Vice President Allen T. Little“eld. 


awards appeared in The Revere Journal 
of December 4, 1952, and in the January, 
1953, issue of Contact, New England 
Electric System employee magazine. 


JOHN J. KLEVEN 
Central Illinois Electric and Gas 
Company 


On the morning of June 12, 1951, a 
crew of the Central Illinois Electric and 
Gas Co. was stringing wire on the top 
arm of poles on Locust St. in Poplar 
Grove, Ill. The new line was to replace 
the No. 6 wire of a three-phase circuit 
and was being payed out over pulleys 
from a reel operated by 19-year-old 
Groundman Allen Edwards, who had 
been instructed to wear rubber gloves 
during the operation. 

At about 10 a.m., a bystander shouted 
to Foreman John J. Kleven, who was 
working about four spans away from 
the reel, that Edwards had fallen to the 
ground. Apparently the reel had become 
energized when the new line sagged into 
a live phase wire. At the time, Edwards 
had been operating the ratchet hoist, 
and, in his own words, “I know I had 
hold of the handle with leather working 
gloves. I remember being lifted off the 
ground and being thrown.” 

Godfrey Wenger and Kleven immedi- 
ately ran to help Edwards, who was un- 
conscious and not breathing. Arriving 
at the scene of the accident first, Wenger 
began to apply prone-pressure artificial 
respiration but in his excitement was 
performing it too rapidly and was re- 
lieved by Kleven. After Kleven had ad- 
ministered treatment for about seven 
minutes, Edwards showed signs of life. 
Kleven continued resuscitation for an- 
other 20 minutes, however, and was re- 
lieved by Walter Dupont, who gave treat- 
ment until it was certain that Edwards 
could breathe without assistance. 

In the meantime a doctor and an am- 
bulance had been summoned, and Ed- 
wards was taken to a hospital. He was 
away from work for 15 days and suf- 
fered no disability as a result of the 
accident. 


In May, 1952, Central Illinois Electric 
and Gas held its annual Contact Club 
party, at which time John J. Kleven 
was to receive an EEI Medal and God- 
frey Wenger and Walter Dupont Medal 
Miniatures from Vice President H. E. 
Braunig. Just prior to that part of the 
program during which the presentations 
were to be made, however, a storm arose, 
and all line crews were sent out to the 
field. Thus, the awards were presented 
to the wives of the medal recipients, 
and no photographs were taken of the 
ceremony. 


GEORGE C. STAPLES 


Central Maine Power Company 


On April 4, 1952, a crew of the Cen- 
tral Maine Power Co. was replacing a 
bare No. 6 copper wire with bare No. 4 
copper wire on a single-phase 7200-v 
pole line in Owls Head, Me. By 3 p.m., 
the new line had been pulled in, and 
Lineman Frederick J. LaCrosse climbed 
a 35-ft pole to remove a grip and bull 
rope which had been used to keep the 
wire from sagging. While reaching for 
the grip, however, he slipped and con- 
tacted the old 7200-v phase wire with 
his right shoulder blade. 

LaCrosse cried out and attracted the 
attention of Lineman George C. Staples, 
and Inspector Louis Cash, who were on 
the ground about 160 feet distant, the 
rest of the crew working one-half mile 
away. Staples, who was wearing his 
climbing tools, ran to the pole, climbed 
up under LaCrosse, and cut the phase 
wire with a pair of pliers, freeine the 
victim of electrical contact. LaCrosse 
was unconscious and not breathng, and 
Staples began to administer pole-top re- 
suscitation, which was continued for 
four minutes before the patient regained 
consciousness. 

In the meantime, Cash put on his 
irons, climbed the pole, and fastened a 
rope around the injured man, who was 
then lowered. On the ground, Staples 
continued resuscitation by the prone- 
pressure method for another seven min- 
utes, while Cash went to summon a doc- 
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tor. An ambulance arrived at the scene 
of the accident in about 30 minutes, and 
LaCrosse was taken to a hospital for 
treatment of severe burns. He was away 
from work for 13 weeks. 

George C. Staples became the first 
Central Maine Power Co. employee to 
receive an EEI Medal on December 2, 
1952, when he was so honored at a din- 
ner at the Masonic Temple in Rockland, 
Me. The award was made by Vice Presi- 
dent Allen T. Littlefield, who also pre- 
sented a Certificate of Assistance to 
Louis Cash. In addition, Staples received 
a pen and pencil set from Local 1058, 
IBEW, AFL. The presentation cere- 
mony, witnessed by Frederick J. La- 
Crosse, received newspaper coverage and 
was the subject of a story in The Ex- 
citer, Central Maine Power Co. employee 
magazine. 


Conventions 
(Continued from page 34) 


JU NE—continued 


15-19 ASCE Convention, Hotel Casa 
Blanea, Miami Beach, Fla. 
21-24 Michigan Electric Association 


Annual Meeting, Mackinac Is- 
land, Mich. 

25-27 CEA Annual Convention, Manoir 
Richelieu, Murray Bay, P. Q. 


JULY 

ry EEI Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee, in conjunction with Person- 
nel Section, Wisconsin Utihties 
Association, Green Bay, Wis. 


AUGUST 


5- 8 International Association Electric 
League’s 18th Annual Meeting, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 


14-18 IES National Technical Confer- 
ence, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Maryland Utilities Association 
Fall Conference, Cavalier Ho- 
tel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

Rocky Mountain Electric Associa- 
tion 50th Annual Fall Conven- 
tion, Broadmoor Hotel, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

International Association Elec- 
trical Inspectors, Silver Jubilee 
Meeting, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Il. 

Controllers Institute of America, 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 


18-19 


20-23 


21-26 


27-30 


OCTOBER 

12-13 Iowa Utilities Association Man- 
agement Conference, Hote! 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

ASCE Annual Conventioi:. Hotel 
Statler, New York. N. Y. 

ASA 4th National Standardiza- 
tion Conference and 35th An- 
nual Meetine, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. Y. 

21 PIP Steering Committee, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

PIP Workchov, Edvewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 


19-23 


19-21 


99.99 
99 
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EEI Commercial News Briefs 


Annual Sales Conference to Convene in Chicago 


HE committees of the EEI Com- 

mercial Division are presently 

engaged in numerous activities 
designed to assist the commercial 
forces of the industry. The following 
is a summary of some of the projects 
recently completed, planned, or under- 
taken. 


Electric Range Construction Book 


The Home Service Committee has 
released a 13-page manual, “Know 
Your Electric Range,” for use in in- 
structing young school-age groups in 
the operation of an electric range. The 
copy is set in 18 point or primer type 
designed for the sixth grade reading 
level. The book, written by Marguerite 
Fenner, Home Service Director of 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., was 
printed to fill the need of educators 
for a noncommercial! instruction man- 
ual for use in the schools. 


Home Builders Clinic 


At the annual Convention of the 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers held recently in Chicago, the Resi- 
dential Section sponsored a clinic to 
show how home builders can use mod- 
ern electrical appliances, better light- 
ing, and adequate wiring to increase 
sales and profits. Three industry rep- 
resentatives—W. Milby of The Detroit 
Edison Co., H. Green of the General 
Electric Co., and W. E. Slabaugh, Jr., 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corp.— 
presented case histories illustrating 
how builders have profited through 
installation of electrical devices in 
new homes. 


Water Heater Program 


The Electric Water Heating Com- 
mittee is now preparing a wide 
variety of materials for the promotion 
of electric water heaters. To supple- 
ment materials which are now avail- 
able through the Institute, the com- 
mittee is producing eight new items 
which will provide a complete promo- 
tional program. A 16-mm_ sound 
motion picture, a set of slides, a two- 
fold handout piece, an eight-page 
booklet for plumbers and consumers, 
a series of mailers, a window display 
kit, and a spot radio transcription are 
all included in the materials being pre- 


pared. An announcement brochure 
containing samples of all the new 
items will be sent to the industry in 
February. 


Commercial Electric Cooking 
Conference 


The Commercial Cooking Commit- 
tee again is sponsoring the Commer- 
cial Electric Cooking Conference to be 
held May 12 during the National 
Restaurant Association Convention in 
Chicago. This conference offers an 
excellent opportunity for electric com- 
pany commercial cooking sales person- 
nel to exchange ideas and information. 


Annual Sales Conference 


The 19th Annual EEI Sales Con- 
ference will be held this year from 
Monday March 30 to Thursday April 
2 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. The Home Service Confer- 
ence and committee meetings will be 
held on Monday, while Tuesday will 
be devoted to the four sectional meet- 
ings. The general sessions will be held 
all day Wednesday and Thursday 
morning, with the general luncheon 
closing the conference on Thursday. 
As is the custom, the presentation of 
the prizes for the award contests 
sponsored by the Institute will be 
made during the general sessions. 


Northeastern EEI Dealer 
Coordination Workshop 


The Dealer Coordination Committee 
sponsored one of a series of Dealer 
Coordination Workshops in Boston 
last October 2-3, with a registration 
comprised of 78 persons represent- 
ing 38 electric companies in the New 
England-New York-New Jersey area. 

On the final day of the meeting, 
criticism of the program from par- 
ticipants was called for. It was unan- 
imously agreed that, while the pro- 
gram was well diversified, its length 
did not permit sufficient time for as 
much discussion as was desired. In 
planning future programs, the Dealer 
Coordination Committee intends to 
take this into consideration and allow 
time for discussion, since this appears 
to be of greatest value to those in at- 
tendance. Prepared papers, therefore, 
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will serve as an index to later discus- 
sion. 

The entire group present unani- 
mously voted in favor of holding an- 
other workshop, which has been sched- 
uled for September 24-25, 1953. 


Merchandising Committee Report 


The Merchandising Committee is- 
sued a report in November covering 
the highlights of its meeting at 
which the sales executives of eight 
electrical appliance manufacturers 
presented their views on business con- 
ditions for the year 1953 and outlined 
their production and promotion plans. 
The manufacturers representatives al- 
so offered suggestions on how electric 
companies could provide more effec- 
tive assistance to dealers and distribu- 
tors in promoting appliances. The 
general tone of the reports was one of 
optimism, with more concern being 
expressed over the problem of dis- 
tribution than of production. 


“How To Sell’”’ Booklets 


Two handy booklets, “Here’s How 
To Sell More Laundry Appliances” 
and “Here’s How To Sell More 
Kitchen Appliances,” presenting the 
approaches and sales points used in 
selling these appliances, have been 
compiled by the Sales Training and 
Personnel Committee and are now 
available for distribution. Written in 
conversational style, the booklets pro- 
vide the salesman with the patterns 
and techniques from which he may 
develop his own presentation. Com- 
panies that have distributed them to 
dealers have reported enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance among the salesman. 


Better Light Better Sight Bureau 


A program for instruction in light 
and sight for use in high school home 
economic classes is being prepared by 
the Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
and is expected to be ready for use in 
schools in the Fall. The program will 
stress applications of light in the 
home to a greater degree than the 
bureau’s two present teaching pro- 
jects and will be suitable for use with 
many types of adult homemaker 
groups. 

Another committee of the bureau 
is investigating the possibility of a 
light-sight teaching program for jun- 
ior high school industrial arts classes 
in which boys are taught the funda- 
mentals of various crafts in prepara- 
tion for work in industry. 
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Coordinated Range Promotion 


Planned for April and May 


Calendar Suggests Months for Sales Campaigns 


COORDINATED electric range 

promotional and advertising cam- 
paign based on the theme “Women 
Who Know—Cook Electrically” is now 
being planned for the months of April 
and May by the representatives of the 
Residential Section of the Edison 
Electric Institute and the Electric 
Range Section of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association. 
Many manufacturers, in addition to 
their regular national advertising, 
will give added support to the cam- 
paign along with their distributor and 
dealer organizations through local ad- 
vertising in those areas where electric 
company campaign programs follow 
the suggestions and recommendations 
developed by the joint coordination 
committee. They will also make avail- 
able promotional materials for use in 
conjunction with the utility cam- 
paigns. Local dealers and distributors 
will be encouraged to tie-in with the 
promotions. 

This activity is the direct out- 
growth of a move started early in 
1952 by the EEI Dealer Coordination 
Committee to establish among elec- 
tric companies a coordinated cam- 
paign calendar for the promotion of 
four major appliances — electric 
ranges, water heaters, freezers, and 
clothes dryers. The committee be- 
lieved that the dealers would be able 
to increase the sale of these appli- 
ances if the entire industry planned 
to promote the same appliance at the 
“ame time. In that way, local cam- 


would be strengthened by 
advertising resulting in 
stronger and more numerous customer 
impressions. In May, 1952, after a 
thorough study of current promo- 
tional activities, the committee drew 
up a coordinated campaign calendar 
suggesting the months of the year in 
which the various appliances should 
be promoted in order to achieve maxi- 
mum sales throughout the industry. 

The interest and enthusiasm with 
which the announcement of the cam- 
paign calendar was met paved the way 
for meetings to discuss further co- 
ordination among the industry in pro- 
motional activities. At the first of 
these meetings between the represen- 
tatives of the EEI Residential Section 
and the NEMA Electric Range Sec- 
tion, the manufacturers were enthusi- 
astic over the idea of coordinated cam- 
paigns and indicated their intention of 
tying-in, provided there was evidence 
that electric companies were planning 


paigns 
national 


to follow the coordinated calendar. 
To obtain this information, a ques- 
tionnaire sent out through the 
Institute asking if the promotional 
plans of the electric companies coin- 
cided with the suggested calendar. An 
amazingly high percentage (73 per 
cent) of the 75 companies replying in- 
dicated that their promotional activi- 
ties for 1953 for the four major 
appliances fell within the months sug- 
gested by the calendar. Eighty-one 
per cent of the replies indicated that 
the companies planned to promote elec- 
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tric ranges during May, while only a 
slightly smaller percentage planned to 
promote in April. As a result of these 
findings, it was decided to plan the 
coordinated program for the promo- 
tion of electric ranges during April 
and May. 

A letter from the Institute has gone 
to member companies outlining the 
support which manufacturers will pro- 
vide to utility campaigns ar- 
ranged in accordance with the recom- 
mendations made by the representa- 
tives of the manufacturers and the 
utilities. Electric companies which 
are planning such activities have been 
asked to inform EEI so that the man- 
ufacturers can arrange their local pro- 
motional and advertising tie-ins. 

The success of this coordinated 
range promotion will determine the 
extent of further similar activities. It 
may well be the forerunner of future 
coordinated programs designed to in- 
crease the sale of low saturation appli- 
ances. 


local 


Sales Planning for 
Electrical Living 
(Continued from page 38) 


and improvement in our standard of 
living essential to the preservation of 
the American system of free competi- 
tive enterprise.” 

Because the electric industry is a 
key industry in the nation’s economy 
and vital to all phases of the public 
welfare, we understand fully our over- 
all responsibility. We have not hesi- 
tated to take bold action in increasing 
power-producing and equipment-man- 
ufacturing facilities to guarantee the 
continuance of reliable electric service 
for American needs, civilian or mili- 
tary. 

{qual foresight and courage are de- 
termining our attitudes toward sell- 
ing. Only by selling the appliances, 
only by selling the electric energy out- 
put which our great and growing elec- 
trical capacity makes possible can we 
support the continued development of 
our industry. We know there is no 
limit to the potentialities of electricity 
in the service of mankind, and it is 
clear that even at this stage of our in- 
dustry’s evolution, we are barely on 
the threshold of the electric era. More 
than anything else, vigorous selling 
efforts will advance our industry to- 
wards the bright promise ahead. 
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Safety Merit Award Rules and 


Regulations Clarified 


Application Blank for the Award Developed 


HE rules and regulations of the 

EEI Safety Merit Award have 
recently been reviewed by the Com- 
mittee of Judges because of some 
questions that have been raised with 
particular reference to the intended 
scope of the award. 

As a result of this reconsideration, 
a new edition of the rules and regu- 
lations, the text of which appears be- 
low, was adopted to clarify those sec- 
tions on which interpretations have 
been requested. The revised wording 
brings out the intent that the award 
be available to combination gas and 
electric companies or groups within 
such companies, provided a majority 
of the employees of the company or 
group for which application is made 
are in electric operations. It has also 
been pointed out that in view of the 
difference in the relative accident ex- 
posure of office workers as compared 
with that of physical workers, the 
award is not available to those groups 
within a company which have office 
workers as a majority of the em- 
ployees in the group. In order that the 
accident records used in determining 
qualification for this award will be 
on the same basis as the records used 
in the Annual Industry Accident Re- 
port, the “Method of Compiling In- 
dustrial Injury Rates,” as given in 
ASA Publication Z16.1, is now speci- 
fied as the standard reference. 

A simple application blank for the 
award has been prepared, which car- 
ries the rules and regulations in full 
on the reverse. Copies of the applica- 
tion blank have been distributed to 
member companies and_ additional 
copies are available on request to the 
Secretary, Edison Electric Institute, 
420 Lexington Ave, New York 17, 
N. Y. Following are the new rules: 


. Purpose 

The Edison Electric Institute Safety 
Merit Award is bestowed on electric util- 
ity companies in recognition of outstand- 
ing and meritorious achievement in acci- 
dent-free operation. 


2. The Award 


Certificates bearing the signatures of 
the President and Secretary of the Edi- 
son Electric Institute will be awarded to: 

(a) Electric companies and combina- 


tion electric and gas companies for the 
completion of 1,000,000 or more consecu- 
tive man- hours without a disabling in- 
jury accident. Electric companies may 
make application on behalf of the entire 
company or (subject to the provisions of 
Par. 4 of these rules and regulations) 
any division, department, or other indi- 
vidual group. Applications by combined 
electric and gas companies may be made 
on behalf of (1) the entire company 
where its operations are predominantly 
electric, or (2) the entire electric divi- 
sion, or (3) any division, department, or 
other individual group whose duties are 
predominantly in electric operations. 

(b) Electric companies and combina- 
tion electric and gas companies, with less 
than 100 employees on the rolls, for the 
completion of 500,000 or more consecu- 
tive man-hours without a disabling in- 
jury accident. Electric companies shall 
apply on behalf of the entire company. 
Combination electric and gas companies 
may apply on behalf of either (1) the 
entire company where its operations are 
predominantly electric, or (2) the entire 
electric division. . 


3. Eligibility 
Any member of the Edison Electrio 
Institute is eligible. 


4. Application for Award 

Application for awards may be made 
at any time during the year to the Secre- 
tary of the Edison Electric Institute, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

The experience of both operating and 
nonoperating personnel, including hour- 
ly workers, office workers, and super- 
visors, shall be taken into account by 
the company making application. 

Application may be made on behalf of 
a department or other individual group 
(including geographic units such as “di- 
visions” or “districts’?), where a major- 
ity of its activity is in electric operations. 
It is intended that the award not be 
available to groups composed predomi- 
nantly of office workers. 

Combination electric and gas com- 
panies should make application to the 
American Gas Association for an award 
in behalf of gas division personnel or 
groups predominantly concerned with 
gas operations. Application to the Edi- 
son Electric Institute for an award will 
be accepted as an indication that a simi- 
lar request on behalf of the same person- 
nel has not been made to the American 
Gas Association. 


5. Presentation of Awards 

Certificates for the Safety Merit 
Awards will be forwarded when ap- 
proved to the company executive making 
the application. 


6. Definition of Disabling Injuries 

A disabling injury shall be any injury 
arising out of or in the course of employ- 
ment that results in death, permanent 
disability, or loss of time beyond the day 
or shift on which the injury was sus- 
tained. 

Injuries shall be defined and classified, 
and debatable points determined, in ac- 
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cordance with the American Standard 
Method of Compiling Industrial Injury 
Rates (ASA Publication Z16.1). 


7. Determination of Man-hours 


Man-hours of exposure shall be the 
total number of man-hours actually 
worked by all employees in the company, 
division, department, or group for which 
application is made, including hourly 
workers, office workers, and supervisors. 

The number of man-hours shall pref- 
erably be calculated from payroll records. 
If such records are not available, the 
man-hours exposure should be estimated 
upon the basis of the average number of 
employees and the average number of 
hours worked by each employee during 
the period covered by the application. 

The date of an accident shall be the 
date of the occurrence (not the date of 
the report or the date on which disability 
began). 


8. Additional Awards for Continuing 

Records 

Companies continuing their no-accident 
records uninterruptedly after having re- 
ceived one Safety Merit Award can 
qualify for higher rated certificates in 
multiples of 1,000,000 or 500,000 man- 
hours, as appropriate. 

For example, a company that has re- 
ceived a 1,000,000-man-hour award can 
qualify for a 2,000,000-man-hour certifi- 
cate, and so on, in multiples of 1,000,000 
man-hours, as long as its record con- 
tinues uninterruptedly. Similarly, a com- 
pany that has received a 500,000-man- 
hour award can qualify for a 1,000,000- 
man-hour certificate by continuing its 
perfect record uninterruptedly for the 
required additional time; and so on, in 
multiples of 500,000 man-hours. 

Once an award has been made, con- 
tinuance of a record for a period short 
of at least 1,000,000 or 500,000 more 
man-hours, as appropriate, shall not 
warrant cancellation of an original cer- 
tificate and issuance of a new one for 
the higher figure. 

9. Copies of Certificates 

Each certificate is prepared individ- 

ually. Any company wishing to repro- 


duce its award certificate by any process 
may do so without further permission. 


_EEI Publications 


Electric Salt Bath Furnaces 

EEI Power Sales Manual, Chapter 33. 
16 pages. Price: 50 cents per copy. Quan- 
tity prices upon request. 

Increased use of the electric salt 
bath in industry for a variety of ap- 
plications requiring thermal process- 
ing of metals has been so extensive 
that a new PSM chapter has been de- 
voted to this field. The material pre- 
sented has been confined to a discus- 
sion of the different types of electri- 
cally heated salt baths, whether ex- 
ternally or internally heated. The 
merits of such equipment, the operat- 
ing characteristics, as well as eco- 
nomical features, are also covered. 








Personals 





David E. Williams, member of the 
Board of Wirectors of the rennsy!- 
vania Water & Power Co. for many 
years, has been elevated to its chair- 
manship, succeeding Frescott S. 
Bush. Mr. Bush, who has served 
since 1941 as chairman and member 
of the board, resigned his positions 
with Pennsylvania W&P upon his 
recent election to the United States 
Senate from the State of Connecticut. 


David B. Hyer, Jr., Executive Vice 
President, The Southern Colorado 
Power Co., has been elected Presi- 
dent of the company, following the 
resignation of J. B. French. Mr. 
Hyer will also serve on the board 
of directors, filling the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of M. G. 
Lord, who will continue to serve as 
a Vice President. 

Upon graduation from the Georgia 
Institute of Technology in 1925, Mr. 
Hyer was employed in various engi- 
neering, construction, and manage- 
ment capacities by southern utilities 
and was commercial manager of the 
Florida Power Corp. and Georgia 
Power & Light Co. before joining 
Southern Colorado Power. Active in 
many social and civic organizations, 
he is a member of the Pueblo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Pueblo Engineers’ 
Society, and Pueblo Sales Executives 
Club. 

When he assumed the presidency 
two years ago, Mr. French did so 
with the expectation that he would 
become a consultant to the board 
early in 1953 and that Mr. Hyer, 
whom he had selected as executive 
vice president, would become head 
of the company at that time. During 
his association with Southern Colo- 
rado Power, Mr. French has retained 
the presidency of the Black Hills 
Power & Light Co., and he will con- 
tinue to serve on Southern Colorado 
Power’s board of directors and as a 
member of its executive committee. 


C. S. Thorn, President of the 
Birmingham Electric Co., has been 
named Vice President in charge of 
the Birmingham Division of the 
Alabama Power Co., following the 
recent merger of the two companies. 





Mr. HYER 


A graduate of Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute, Mr. Thorn joined 
Birmingham Electric in 1927 as 
supervisor engineer. His other posi- 
tions with the company have in- 
cluded chief engineer, assistant to 
the president, vice president, general 
manager, and member of the Board 
of Directors. 


Charles L. Hulswit, President of 
the Rockland Gas Co., Inc., for the 
past 15 years, has become a Vice 
President and Director of the Rock- 
land Light and Power Co., upon ac- 
quisition of Rockland Gas by the 
power company. 


Floyd I. Fairman, Director of Cus- 
tomer Service and Advertising, and 
William H. Skinner, Director of 
Rates and Contracts, Kentucky Utili- 
ties Co., have been elected Vice 
Presidents. A. A. Tuttle, Secretary 
and Treasurer, has been named. to 
the board of directors to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death 
of Washington Reed, Vice President, 
and Bruce Irvine, in charge of dis- 
patching at Dix Dam, has been pro- 
moted to the position of System 
Operating Engineer. 

An engineering graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, Mr. Fair- 
man joined the company in 1926 as 
a district engineer, later serving as 
division engineer, division commer- 
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cial manager, and industrial engi- 
neer. Past President of PUAA, he 
advanced to his present post in 1942. 

Mr. Skinner graduated from the 
University of Kentucky in civil engi- 
neering and has been with the com- 
pany since 1926, first as an engineer 
in transmission line construction and 
later as statistician. He became rate 
engineer in 1934. 

Mr. Tuttle has been secretary and 
treasurer of Kentucky Utilities since 
1914, the company having been 
formed two years previous to that 
date. 

Mr. Irvine worked for the company 
in Lexington while attending the 
University of Kentucky College of 
Engineering and after his gradua- 
tion in 1934. In 1937 he was named 
to the Division Engineering Depart- 
ment at Maysville, transferring to 
Dix Dam in 1944. In his new posi- 
tion, he will coordinate and schedule 
power-plant production and the pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of power 
through the company’s ten intercon- 
nections with neighboring electric 
systems. 

James Franklin Davenport, Vice 
President and Budget Director, 
Southern California Edison Co., has 
been named Federal Defense Power 
Administrator, succeeding James F. 
Fairman, who is returning to his 
position as Vice President of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., after 16 months as DEPA head. 

Mr. Davenport, who has_ been 
deputy administrator in the defense 
agency since last October, graduated 
from Harvard University and joined 
Southern California Edison soon 
afterward in 1926. Named hydro 
engineer in 1929, he was advanced 
to superintendent of generation in 
1936, assistant manager of opera- 
tions in 1940, assistant vice president 
in 1946, and to his present position 
in 1950. 





Arthur L. Patterson, Chief Engi- 
neer, The Shawinigan Engineering 
Co., Ltd., has been elected Vice Presi- 
dent of the company and is being 
succeeded as chief engineer by Guy 
Rinfret, Supervising Engineer. Both 
men have been with the company 
since its organization as a subsidiary 
of The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Co. in 1919. 

Mr. Patterson received his degree 
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in mechanical engineering at McGill 
University in 1914, serving overseas 
during Worid War I with the Cana- 
dian artillery until 1919 when he 
joined Shawinigan. Educated at 
Loyola College, Shawinigan ‘Tech- 
nical Institute, and McGill, Mr. Rin- 
tret was with The Shawinigan Water 
and Power Co. before its engineering 
subsidiary was formed. He has 
served in various engineering capaci- 
ties and following World War II 
spent several months in China when 
Shawinigan took part in a study of 
hydroelectric sites for the Nationalist 
government. 

John R. James, Chief Civil Engi- 
neer, and William B. Hurley, Staff 
Engineer, The Detroit Edison Co., 
have retired from the company. 

After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1911, Mr. James 
was employed by the U. S. Lake 
Survey and worked as a consulting 
engineer before joining Detroit 
Edison in 1915. Having served in 
various capacities in the Construc- 
tion Department before appointment 
as chief civil engineer in 1948, he 
has written numerous articles on 
construction subjects and has made 
a special study of the use of fly-ash 
as a building material. 

Mr. Hurley graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1911 with 





a degree in chemical engineering.: 


A major in World War I, he joined 
Detroit Edison in 1932 following 
service as production manager for 
Dodge Brothers Truck and Bus Divi- 
sion. He was named staff engineer 
in the Sales Department in 1938 and 
is also the author of many technical 
articles. 


W. H. Merrifield, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, West Penn 
Power Co., has been advanced to 
Manager of Information Services 
upon the retirement of Harold S. 
Metcalfe. 

Mr. Merrifield joined West Penn 
Power in 1937, following experience 
in printing standardization and in 
advertising and sales promotion with 
Westinghouse. Appointed assistant 
to the advertising manager in 1945, 
he was named to the public relations 
post in 1951: 

West Penn Power's director of 
public relations and advertising 
manager for almost 26 years, Mr. 
Metcalfe joined the company in 1927, 
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supervising all Advertising Depart- 
ment activities, serving as company 
representative in various state and 
national public information pro- 
grams, and editing the West Penn 
News. He is past President of the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club, past 
Chairman of PEA’s Advertising 
Committee, and past PUAA Presi- 
dent. A member of numerous other 
industry and civic organizations, he 
was also Chairman of PIP’s Mid- 
Atlantic Region until illness cur- 
tailed his activities. 

Raymond W. Hurd, Manager of 
West Penn Power’s Northern Divi- 
sion, has been named Assistant to 
the President, succeeding Francis 
McQuillin, who has retired. William 
W. Mountain, Division Engineer, has 
been advanced to Northern Division 
Manager. 

Mr. Hurd joined the company in 
1927 following graduation from Car- 
negie Tech. After serving as district 
manager at Clarion, Scottdale, Ridg- 
way, and Charleroi, he was appointed 
manager of the Western Division in 
July, 1948, transferring to the North- 
ern Division eight months later. 

A graduate of the University of 
West Virginia, Mr. Mountain joined 
the distribution engineering staff of 
the company in 1926, becoming 
Southern Division engineer two 
years later. He also served as East- 
ern Division service supervisor and 
as a staff engineer in Pittsburgh be- 
fore advancing to Northern Division 
engineer in 1940. 


R. Dewitt Pike, recently named 
General Sales Manager, Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp., has _ been 
appointed Superintendent of Em- 
ployee Relations. As General Sales 
Manager, Mr. Pike succeeded Syd- 
ney Alling, who retired recently 
after more than 41 years’ service 
with the company. 

Following his graduation from the 
University of Rochester in 1927, Mr. 
Pike joined Rochester G&E, where 
he has held assignments as refriger- 
ation and air-conditioning engineer 
in the Industrial Department and as 
organizer and supervisor of the com- 
pany’s first Commercial Sales Divi- 
sion. He is Chairman of the EEI 
Market Development and Electrical 
Applications Committee and is a 
Director of the American Society of 
Refrigeration Engineers. 
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Mr. Alling, who was graduated 
from the cnuiversity of Rochester 
and the siassachusetts Institute of 
Technology, started with Kochester 
G&E as a Cadet Engineer in 1911. 
Prior to his appointment as general 
sales manager, he filled the positions 
of distribution engineer and super- 
intendent of electric distribution en- 
gineering. He has been prominent 
in activities of the Institute, the 
National Electrical Association and 
the Steering Committee of the Indus- 
trial Management Council. 

John McConnell, Assistant Em- 
ployment Manager, has been named 
Employment Manager of the Roches- 
ter Gas and Electric Corp. Except 
for a four-year period of World 
War II service with the United States 
Navy, Mr. McConnell has been em- 
ployed by the company since 1931 
and has held positions in the Cus- 
tomer Accounting, the Credit Collec- 
tion and the Househeating Sales 
Departments. 

Another recent appointment at 
Rochester G&E is that of James J. 
Brady, Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager, as Advertising Manager. Mr. 
Brady worked in direct selling, ad- 
vertising agency production and copy 
before joining the company in 1946 
as a copywriter. 





A. G. Skina has joined Common- 
wealth Services, Inc., New York, as 
a General Consultant specializing in 
electrical matters. Experienced in 
public utility and industrial and 
electrical operations prior to World 
War II service with the Signal Corps, 
Mr. Skina is the former head of the 
Construction Expediting Branch of 
the Defense Electric Power Admin- 
istration. 





Ray Pike, Jr., Operating Superin- 
tendent, Lowell Electric Light Corp., 
has succeeded Carroll E. Haseltine 
as Manager of the Haverhill Electric 
Co. Mr. Haseltine, who joined Haver- 
hill in 1906, retired recently from 
his positions as manager and as vice 
president, a post he had held since 


1942. Richard W. Smith, former 
superintendent of distribution for 
Haverhill and Amesbury Electric 


Light Co., has been named General 
Superintendent of the Lowell Elec- 
tric Light Corp. The three companies 
are all New England Electric System 
subsidiaries. 

Paul Welch has been appointed 
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acting General Superintendent of 
the Electrical Department of the 
Lynn Gas & Electric Co. to fill the 
vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Ivan A. Patten. Mr. Patten, who 
joined Lynn G&E in 1911 and served 
as the department’s general superin- 
tendent since 1934, will be retained 
by the company as a consultant. 

Donald C. Switzer, Relay Engi- 
neer, has been promoted by the 
Hartford Electric Light Co. to be 
Assistant to the Superintendent of 
Engineering. A graduate of Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology, Mr. 
Switzer joined the company’s staff 
in 1948, prior to which date he 
served as substation electrician and 
designer with the New York State 
Electric and Gas Co. 


Herbert E. Cliff, General Commer- 
cial Manager, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., has been elected Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Utilities 
Association, succeeding Howard B. 
Allen, Vice President, New Jersey 
Power & Light Co. 

Upon graduation from Swarthmore 
College in 1924, Mr. Cliff joined 
Public Service, where he was ap- 
pointed assistant general commer- 
cial manager in 1940, advancing to 
his present position in 1949. 

Also named to association 
at the group’s 37th annual meeting 
held recently in Absecon, N. J., were 
Wilson S. Meyers, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Atlantic City Elec- 
tric Co., as Secretary, and Watson 
F. Tait, Jr., Vice President in 
Charge of Electric Operations, Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Co., as 
a Director. 


posts 


Miss Irene L. Muntz, Manager of 
the Home Service and Home Light- 
ing Department, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., has been elected 
President of the Rochester Safety 
Council. This is the first time in the 
history of the council that a woman 
has been elected as its presiding 
officer. 

A graduate of the Mechanics Insti- 
tute and the University of Rochester, 
Miss Muntz became permanently as- 
sociated with RG&E in 1936 as a 
demonstrator in the Home Service 
Department, having worked pre- 
viously for the company in the In- 
dustrial Sales Department shortly 
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Public Relations Is What You Do 


(Continued from page 54) 


creased taxes that P. G. and E. will 
pay in this county on this major in- 
vestment. I was astonished to learn 
recently that P. G. and E. will pay 
this year upwards of $30,000,000 in 
property taxes in 48 of our 58 coun- 
ties and is by far the largest property 
taxpayer in California. 

“In this day when, despite Hercu- 


lean efforts by our county and city 
officials, government costs have in- 
creased, and added revenues are 
needed, it is only from _ privately- 


owned taxpaying enterprises such as 
this investment that our government 
can be supported. 


‘... The timely completion of this 
plant today is abundant proof to me 
that Mr. Black and his associates 
were seeing today with the eyes of 
tomorrow when they began building 
this steam-electric giant three years 
ago. 

“With our phenomenal growth in 
the state in the past ten years, there 
has been a concurrent, and almost 
insatiable, appetite for electric energy 
for farms, factories, and homes. P. G. 
and E. has matched this progress, 
stride for stride, demonstrating 
clearly the great public service this 
electric utility has rendered.” 


Progress bt hrough Personal Initiative 


(Continued from page 40) 


America and its freedoms. To be most 
effective, this should start when they 
are small. It is our responsibility and 
duty to make our children understand 
America and its freedoms, 
had to fight to gain these freedoms, 
and how we must be on guard at all 
times to keep them. In recent years 
there has been a tendency to let the 
schools do about all the teaching. But 
we, as parents, are making a mistake 
and not doing our duty if we do not 
teach our children to understand the 
United States of America and how 
much the preservation of individual 
freedom means to us all. We of this 
generation have not done a good job 
of guarding our inheritance, and many 
of our freedoms have already been 
taken away. We should so teach our 
children that they will do a better job. 
We and others like us have a job to 
perform in this country that is our 
patriotic duty. It is probably one of the 
most important things we have to do, 


how we 


and we should be willing to spend 
whatever time it takes to help bring 


after her graduation in 1926. She 
was named assistant director of 
home service in 1941 and assumed 


her present position in 1944. 


Martin F. Schonefeld has been 
named General Superintendent of the 


about the preservation of our country 
as we have known it. 

The American way of life is not 
easy, but it is the best way. The in- 
security of the American way has 
caused men to work harder, invent 
more, and have more to enjoy. That 
has developed a strong, resourceful, 
self-reliant citizenry. Let’s not be 
fooled by the policies of the so-called 
welfare state promoters. To follow 
their ideas and let the Federal gov- 
ernment take over more of the re- 
sponsibilities that should be our own 
is a sure way to destroy the ideas — 


the basic things—that have made 
America great. 
We should remember at all times 


that as we lose our freedoms, our wel- 
fare and our opportunities pass in- 
creasingly into the control of others. 
Only as we stoutly maintain our free- 
dom are we captains of our own souls 
and can we make the most of our op- 
portunities. 

Let us first fully understand our 
heritage and then do whatever is nec- 
essary to defend it. 


Fort Wayne Division, Indiana & 
Michigan Electric Co., to supervise 
all division engineering, construc- 
tion, maintenance and _ operations. 
With the company since 1925, he has 
headed the Engineering Department 
at Fort Wayne since 1934. 
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OFFICERS 
B. L. Emonanp, President...ccsccceccccccces . Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Watrer H. Sanna, Vice President... .ccccccccccccccscscccccces Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
H. S. Bennion, Vice President and Managing Director... -420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
H. S. Surron, Treasurer.........+. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. Inc., New York, N. Y. 


A. B. Moraan, Secretary and Assistant Managing Director 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1953) 


RS se bls cx chew amiannainenee Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Oe Cin bc docncdnteheeidaekseeqewammaen The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Cy BP CRANE 58 wo ac Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
ee It Ginck sabe endadnnn sak kaven4eeeedeRad Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
Be as 18 a sande tacaiew Rona heiolowais eines whe Care blaGie Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kan. 
Ra NN oink ie se ete s SGM NEU SubOoee as eew eae Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, lowa 
Ee rrr rT Tee Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
De, cc 6didssedécchavancenewsennen San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Calif. 
De IEE hk CAS AeA wwe debs ReR The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
i, Rec MU 6 ceeded cadis donseeces The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohie 
Oe SS 6 ta ikd cannes aaeirek weenie Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ee NE Cis kan cuwasae daned wad oohen The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
BR rene rrr rere Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
OO! Gait So ee re ee New Jersey Power and Light Co., Dover, N. J. 
WY. 3S, TORE ikascnesndawssees oeeceeceee LOuisiana Power and Light Co., New Orleans, La. 

(Terms Expiring 1954) 
ee OD. 66s seawnswasaedeeea Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
I Ng ns chawhiendnws Ke eeesaRieee a wemmenads Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
rare ee pee ee Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Bey Be Rc dec tiseseeravasssanessad as Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
DO EE ick. nvs canes ecdesst-aceeededeks Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Fe A RE ie edb adeeb eee ethos bee acee one Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
RP Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
lo We GE cks Kd nncdbaeerdbaneestatereeeeenes Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
ee ree er te ere Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Fi AOGIS TAI onda cs kd sadeccenecccecs Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Be I eka so oa bia wid badd wee Seed OER RISE Maw ER Idaho Power Co., Boise, Ida. 
i EEN cs, odie de0boiew acaba carhelwetad o 400 ered Arizona Public Service Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
i ENS bn png hesetecheen act odeenhee sayaawnne Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
I I onic iis dceaneedesd vhsbewnnede-cnme Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla 
ge eg AS ee ry aaa ee we See ere Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Terms Expiring 1955) 
Bo A TR oe weick aaa diews a awieiiewanata The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
i Sy SE ic cdsenstresssescedearackaenes Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
ey Fe Re ca dintes-eaea seasons Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
TRON i. A a6 osha os skin es Gumawedoneicns Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
DE BP hic dcnsccissesenedseedodas Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
PAGE: We. RR iickiire ine brecndnnenwnede denen Pacific Power and Light Co., Portland, Ore. 
S. C. MCMBRKIN.............+.++++-+-..+-90uth Carolina Electric and Gas Co., Columbia, S. C. 
ES, DD icikccdisivinraanneveneteneen Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
Me eT eT rer ry are West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee eR ccc hndddberinbibewateewand Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SS Ble, Cds ccttcodccascndeveneensarsiadeanen ones Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
Ce TIE ioe a Adan sede ewan Indiana & Michigan Electric Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Pil, We) URN i a0 ce io dime rd erare Bw usr ate saenw Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
EF ite 0n0s ds dctansecdeDiensionenen Texas Electric Service Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
SERENE Te Sh iios ck heres chad teeesedeénddssexaenceana Illinois Power Co., Decatur, III. 


Executive Committee 


R. G. Rincliffe, C. P. Crane, 4. H. Kehoe, R. H. Knowlton, E. L. Lindseth, D. C. Luce, C. E. Oakes, 
P. H. Powers, L. V. Sutton. 
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D. C. Barnes Virginia Electric and Power Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

E. F. Barrett. .Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
W. C. Becxjorp The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Garoroz H. Brake... . Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pagntiss Brown. . The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis E. Caper Electric Bond and Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Tuomas G. DicNnan.... Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
Epvoar H. Dixon Middle South Utilities, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo. 


B. F. BRAHENEY 


H. P. Liversipce 


J. E. Loiszau 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division Executive, E. L. Cassapy 

Application of Accounting Principles 

Coordinator of Customer Activities, M. J. WAtsH 
Customer Accounting, G. F. Hiccins 
Customer Collections, D. M. ARNOLD 


Depreciation Accounting, G. 


General Accounting, A. R. St. BERNARD 
Internal Auditing, A. 1. Russak 

Plant Accounting and Records, E. D. Kine 
Taxation, L. F. SCHOLLEY 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, J. R. HARTMAN 
Commercial Sales Section, S. S. SANSBURY 

Farm Section, E. D. SmitH 

Industrial Power and Heating Section, MAxwEii Coie 
Residential Section, R. J. M1ILuer 

Special Service Section, J. M. STEDMAN 
ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, E. H. SNyDER 

Electrical Equipment, A. M. DEBELLIS 


Hydraulic Power, HipBertT HILL...........-.0 cece eeeees 


Meter and Service, F. A. REDDING 


Prime Movers, G. V. WILLIAMSON..........0s00eeeeeee: 


Transmission and Distribution, J. A. PuLsForD 
GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, W. F. Brown 

Area Development, J. FRANK GASKILL 

Codes and Standards, D. C. Luce 

Electric Power Survey, WatKzER L. CISLER 
Financing and Investor Relations, H. H. Scarr 
Industrial Relations, F. E. Verpin 

Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER 

Legal, T. Justin Moore 


Baembership, EB. S. THOMPSON... .......ccccccccccccccccs 


Prize Awards, HArry RESTOFSKI 
Purchasing and Stores, C. F. OGDEN 
Rate Research, 1. L. Craic 
Statistical, WALLACE GoparpD 
Transportation, D. K. WiLson 


J. W. McArzz Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
P. H. McCancsg....Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. B. McManus The Southern Co., Ine, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
New England Electric System, 
Boston, Mass. 
W. C. Mutrenporg....Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

WituraM Scum, Jr., 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

H. R. Sgarina, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
Puiuip Sporn...American Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
E. S. THompson....The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), 
New York, N. Y. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. R. Wurtinc....Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


G. W. VanDerzez 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1952-1953) 


Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

To be appointed. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Pennsylvania Power Co., New Castle, Pa. 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


seeeeeee++Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Southern California Edison Co., Alhambra, Calif. 


Hitemeae Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


..+»The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 


West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
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